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Desert Journal 



By the time you 
receive this issue 
of The Sonoran 
Quarterly , we 
should be on 
the threshold of 
a magnificent 
wildflower season. 



DESERT 

BOTANICAL 

garden* 


Spring is in the Air 


As we go to print in early February, the 
Garden smells of creosote because it has 
just rained—again! The sky is cloudy, the 
temperature cold, and the soil is wet. You 
may remember that January started out 
the same way—with a full week of cold, 
rainy days. 

While it can be a little lonely here at the Garden 
when the weather is foul, I don’t mind: rain is good 
for us all, plants and people alike. 

The wet weather we have had this winter virtually 
guarantees that we will have a stellar wildflower 
season in the spring, too. Even now, the Desert 
Wildflower Trail is full of sprouts and seedlings— 
many more than in years past. Not to be outdone, 
mountain parks around the Valley are also 
greening up for what should be a spectacular 
show come March and April. 

I encourage you to make plans to visit the Garden 
in the next couple of weeks so that you don’t miss 
this display of nature’s exuberance at its best. 

While you are here, be sure to check out the 
new Heritage Garden, which you can read more 
about in the following pages. And if you have not 



seen the Bruce Munro light exhibition, also described 
herein, plan to come in the early evening. You can see the 
wildflowers, enjoy the sunset, and watch as the sun goes 
down, the light comes up. 

Wishing you the happiest of springs, 



The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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GEOSPATIAL 
TECHNOLOGY and 
EXHIBIT PLANNING 

go HAND in HAND 



Bruce Munro, Water-Towers. Desert Botanical Garden (Phoenix, AZ, USA. 2015). Photo courtesy the artist and Lisa Sette Gallery. Photographer, Mark Pickthall. 


by Veronica Nixon, GIS Specialist 

Accurate maps have always been an integral 
part of the complex endeavor of exhibit planning 
at Desert Botanical Garden. As cartographic 
technology has advanced (an amazingly long way 
since the days of hand-drawn maps), so has the 
level of interdepartmental collaboration that leads 
to truly extraordinary exhibits. 

Each of the projects completed in the last several years, 
for instance, required careful planning around an 
existing landscape that was already densely populated 
by plant collections and underlain with extensive utility 
systems. The term “geodesign” is a suitable description 
of that process, because of both the geographic scale of 
the exhibits as well as of the increasing use of geospatial 
technology during the design phase. 
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Geodesign is a particular form of landscape design that 
earns the prefix “geo” because it changes the environment 
at a geographic scale and is informed by geospatial 
technologies, including geographic information systems 
(GIS) (Steinitz, 2012). While the Garden’s 138 acres are 
admittedly at the smaller end of the geographic scale, the 
density and richness of its historical plant collections, 
combined with the dozens of miles of underground 
infrastructure, produce a design challenge that necessitates 
the use of geospatial technology. 

As GIS specialist, I create and manage spatial information. 
My geospatial tool kit includes desktop and server-based 
GIS software called ArcGIS, a mobile mapping and data 
collection app called Collector for ArcGIS, and surveying 
equipment. I use these tools to collect data, perform spatial 
analyses, and create cartographic products. My go-to data 






GIS Specialist, Veronica Nixon, using survey equipment to map on the Garden butte. 


collection tool is the iPad mini, which runs the Collector app and allows us to 
edit the Garden’s geographic information system in the field. I carry my iPad in 
my tool belt whenever I head out into the Garden to map plants or utilities. 
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Technology Helps to Visualize the Plan 

The historical plant collections are the stars of the recently opened Heritage 
Garden. In this exhibit, contemporary collections reside next to towering 
cardones brought to the Garden by the first director, George Lindsay, and 
creeping devil cacti brought to the Garden by a supporter in the earliest years. 

During the planning and construction of the Heritage Garden, each plant was 
accounted for (Figure 1). We used the living collection management system 
(LCMS) and GIS to orchestrate the movement of plants and to protect the root 
zones of the hundreds of plants that remained in place. The LCMS and the 
Collector for ArcGIS app, accessible on iPads, enabled the living collections team 
to review and edit records while walking among the plants, and to flag each plant 
to communicate its design role to horticulture staff. 



Figure 1: Original 1939 plantings throughout the Heritage Garden. 



Totem pole cactus, Lophocereus schottii fma. monstrosus. 


Landscape architects created 
beautifully detailed three- 
dimensional renderings to help 
us imagine what the finished 
landscape would look like within 
its surrounding context. Geospatial 
technologies allowed us to go 
one step further, giving us the 
capability of placing lines from the 
construction documents directly 
onto the ground. This enabled Elaine 
McGinn, director of planning and 
exhibits to evaluate design elements 
and features in situ well before actual 
construction began. 

This practice has become a standard 
part of the exhibit installation 
process at the Garden. Using a 
technique called “georeferencing,” 
architectural drawings are overlaid 
onto mapped features using GIS 
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Clockwise from top left: Installation of Field of Light; Figure 2 - Configuration of the Water-Towers installation with respect to saguaro root zones, underground 
utilities, and topographic constraints; Figure 3 - Landscape lighting map following the fall inventory; Construction in the Heritage Garden of the Fine Family 
Contemplation Garden; Figure 4 - Protected Echinocactus horizonthaloniusvdir. nicholii specimen along the Sonoran Desert Nature Trail. 


software. Once the architectural drawing is georeferenced, 
it is transferred onto survey GPS equipment so that 
Exhibits staff can accurately locate and flag design features. 
This technique was used to precisely situate the Cardon 
Plaza as well as as well as all Heritage Garden pathways 
near heritage plants. Laying out preliminary designs on 
the ground reduced the chance of surprises and delays 
during construction. 

Modeling the Complex Water-Towers Installation 

I worked with Laura Houghton, exhibitions manager, and 
Chris McCabe, facilities manager, to convert the layout 
specifications for the Munro Water-Towers installation into 
a scale model in the GIS. Map layers depicting saguaro 
root zones, topography, and various underground utilities 
were then loaded onto the GIS map to visualize spatial 
constraints. 

Linally, the Water-Towers model was rotated and translated 
to produce configuration options that would protect 
the root zones of the three neighboring saguaros, avoid 
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underground utilities, and minimize grading work 
while maximizing accessibility for guests. The chosen 
configuration was then transferred to the GPS to be flagged 
on the ground, resulting in an incredibly engaging display 
for visitors to enjoy (Ligure 2). 

Intricate Details of Field of Light 

The 30,000 lights of the Munro Field of Light installation 
cover eight acres and share the north face of the Garden 
butte with approximately 4,000 plants, including 
the Garden’s collection of endangered Echinocactus 
horizonthaloniusvar. nicholii (Nichols Turk’s head cactus). 

Research, Conservation, and Collections staff collaborated 
with Exhibits staff to guarantee the safety of plant 
collections as well as of staff and volunteers while installing 
the exhibit on the steep slope of the butte. Detailed maps 
visualizing elements such as slope, access routes, plant 
density, and the location of each E. horizonthalonius var. 
nicholii specimen were created, using GIS-supplied data 
(Ligure 4). These maps were heavily utilized by the various 



Bruce Munro, Field of Light. Desert Botanical Garden (Phoenix, AZ, USA. 2015). Photo courtesy the artist and Lisa Sette Gallery. Photographer, Mark Pickthall. 


department leaders to plan and execute the installation of 
Field of Light. Merging technology with exhibit planning 
made it possible to bring about the truly outstanding visual 
delight of this artistic endeavor. 

Illumination and Technology Combine to 
Enhance the Evening Experience 

The Garden is an enchanting place to visit after sundown, 
because of the subtle lighting that is provided along the 
paths and trails. Throughout the Garden, 1,300 individual 
lighting fixtures line the pathways, illuminating plants 
and art installations. Each light is strategically placed and 
directed to ensure the safety of guests while accenting the 
dramatic forms of plant collections at night, adding a subtle 
layer of enchantment to the mood. 

Enchantment needs to be looked after, though, so landscape 
lights are inventoried at dusk using the Collector for 
ArcGIS app, an editable web map that is connected to the 
lighting layer in the Garden’s GIS. Back in the office, the 
lighting map is reviewed using desktop GIS software called 


ArcReader. Using this technology, I coordinated with Site 
Operations staff to carry out a complete landscape lighting 
audit prior to the opening of the nighttime exhibit Bruce 
Munro: Sonoran Light at Desert Botanical Garden to ensure 
that the landscape lighting system was fully functional 
before opening night (Figure 3). 

Geodesign and geospatial technologies more generally, 
have proven useful in the installation of exhibits over the 
past two years. We look forward to discovering even more 
applications for GIS software, web maps, and geodesign 
methods as we advance additional projects funded by 
The Saguaro Initiative. 

Steinitz, Carl. A Framework for Geodesign: Changing Geography by Design. 
Redlands, Calif.: Esri, 2012. 

Bruce Munro: Sonoran Light at Desert Botanical Garden is 
sponsored by APS with additional support provided by 
Sunstate Equipment Co., LLC. 
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In November, the Garden opened its latest, large-scale exhibition, 
Bruce Munro: Sonoran Light at Desert Botanical Garden. The 
artist attended a wonderful series of opening events. The eight 
Sonoran Light installations were completed over a five-week 
period by a team of Munro Studio members, Garden staff, and 
more than 100 volunteers. 

The largest installation, Field of Light, located on the Garden Butte and 
Sonoran Desert Nature Trail, includes more than 30,000 individual lights. 
Saguaro, located in Ottosen Entry Garden and Temperate Zone, on the Plants 
and People of the Sonoran Desert Trail, were created specifically for this exhibit, 
inspired by Munro’s experience during his first visit to the Garden in 2012. 

During the opening events, I had the opportunity to learn more about Munro 
as an artist and his thoughts about the exhibition. Here is what he had to say: 

What makes this exhibition different from your 
other public garden exhibitions? 


Bruce Munro. 


McGinn, Director of Planning and Exhibits 


“My art is in part a collection 


of thoughts, feelings, and ideas 
that feature in my daydreams 

—Bruce Munro 


Everything! Different landscape, flora, fauna, and climate inspired new 
pieces. Where else would Saguaro have existed if not in the desert environment 
that inspired it? I am interested in how a space and landscape influences an 
existing artwork and Field of Light at Desert Botanical Garden is a wonderful 
example of that. Seeing my work in new locations revitalizes and refreshes my 
inspiration for a piece. 


Desert Botanical Garden is special place; it feels familiar and close to my spirit. 
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When did you realize that you wanted to be an artist? 

As far ago as I can remember, but definitely after my desire to join 
the seminary. (I liked the clothes!) Jesting aside, irrespective of 
what I have done during my career, I am an artist in my core. 

How did you come to use light as your artistic medium? 

As a child I was fascinated by all things light and spent many hours 
watching light dance and sparkle off the waters in the river estuary 
of Salcome, Devon. At the time, I didn’t know what light would come 
to mean to me. I rediscovered light by chance when I was living in 
Sydney, Australia, in the mid-eighties. I spotted a lighting medium in 
a shop window which started a chain of events that has led to a career 
working in light. 

Where do you get your inspiration? 

I am continuously inspired by space and landscape. But I also see 
life as Inspiration. When I was young, I used to think a lot and I still 
do. I struggled academically and daydreamed a great deal in lessons. 
So I learned to consciously record my subliminal thoughts. My art 
is in part a collection of thoughts, feelings, and ideas that feature in 
my daydreams. 

What would you be doing if you were not an artist? 

I am stubborn by nature, so there was no other option. I am a firm 
believer that one can do anything if you put your mind to it. 

Which artists do you admire? 

It took me years to recognize the fact that looking at other people’s 
work made me happy. I am eternally grateful to them all. I think 
there are so many influences. 

What is your current state of mind? 

After an exhibition opening, I feel physically and mentally exhausted. 
It’s my mind and body’s signal to take some time out and recharge 
the batteries. 

What is next? 

In December, a small installation from my Light and Language series 
will open for the Islamic Art Festival in the Emirate state of Sharjah and 
in March 2016, a new installation of Field of Light will open at Uluru in 
central Australia. This is a special piece for me, as my journey to Uluru 
with my wife Serena in the 1990s was the place and time that inspired 
Field of Light. 

On a final note, I would like to say thank you to everyone who has 
supported the delivery of the exhibition and for looking after the 
studio team whilst they were in Phoenix. I have always said it is the 
people that make these exhibitions special. 

Bruce Munro: Sonoran Light at Desert Botanical Garden continues 
March 1 - May 8 nightly from 6 to 11 p.m. Munro’s work can also be seen 
at the Scottsdale Museum of Contemporary Art through April 24, and at the 
Scottsdale Canal Project with Scottsdale Public Art through March. 



Bruce Munro, Fireflies. Desert Botanical Garden (Phoenix, AZ, 
USA. 2015). Photo courtesy the artist and Lisa Sette Gallery. 
Photographer, Mark Pickthall. 


EDUCATION 
& MUNRO 

The Bruce Munro: Sonoran Light at Desert 
Botanical Garden installation provides 
wonderful opportunities to use art in learning 
experiences for adults and children. To 
accompany the exhibit, the education team 
developed programs to appeal to the many 
interests and passions of Garden guests. 

These light-based installations are a 
photographer’s dream. To inspire your 
creativity, a variety of classes will show you 
how to shoot at night, find that perfect angle, 
capture splashes of light in panorama, and 
digitally edit the resulting images. During 
January and February, photographers enrolled 
in the Munro Exclusive series spent quiet time 
in the Garden with unobstructed views and few 
other people present. An instructor was on-site 
to answer questions or provide tips as they 
enjoyed this unusual opportunity in pursuit 
of their craft. 


During the run of the exhibit, students 
visiting with their schools are using the pieces 
as part of the STEAM (science, technology, 
engineering, art, and math) curriculum, which 
connects science and design solutions through 
a scientific process called biomimicry. 
Students observe the installation pieces 
and then discuss the design elements that 
inspire them, comparing the artistic elements 
with those found in desert plants. Learning 
through nature and art is an experience that 
ignites the creativity in all of us. 

Visit dbg.org/learn. 
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Clockwise from left this page 

Bruce Munro, Field of Light. Desert Botanical Garden. 2015. 
Bruce Munro, Saguaro. Desert Botanical Garden. 2015. 

Bruce Munro, Temperate Zone. Desert Botanical Garden. 2015. 
Bruce Munro, Beacon. Desert Botanical Garden. 2015. 










Clockwise from top this page 

Bruce Munro, Beacon, (detail) Desert Botanical Garden. 2015. 
Bruce Munro, Chindi. Desert Botanical Garden. 2015. 

Bruce Munro, Water Towers, Desert Botanical Garden. 2015. 
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A DIAMOND 

CELEBRATIO 

Dinner on the Desert turns 


by Marcos D. Voss, 

Assistant Director of Development 

What is it about Dinner on the 
Desert that has earned it the 
reputation as one of the most 
beloved events in the Valley? 

From its humble beginnings in 1986 
as a “down-home barbeque with 
foot-stompin’ music” at Chauncey’s 
Arabian Horse Arena, Dinner on the 
Desert (DOD) may have grown in 
size and scope, but one thing remains 
the same: the many individuals in 
the community who generously 
donate their time, talents, and funds 
to support the Garden. More than 
40 individuals have served as Dinner 
on the Desert chair, supported by 
hundreds of committee members 
and silent auction donors as well as 
thousands of attendees. Dinner on 
the Desert attendance has grown to 
approximately 600 patrons annually 
in recent years, and has generated four 
million dollars in net revenues since 
2008. It is not uncommon to hear 
attendees proudly share that they 
have been coming to DOD for a 
decade or more. 



Dinner on the Desert 1992 invited guests to 
interact with hands-on touch cart activities. 




m 


The 2013 theme, A Garden for All Seasons, 
celebrated the traveling exhibition of Philip Haas’ 
sculptures. The Four Seasons. 

Perhaps one of the reasons many return 
year after year is that guests can leave 
their formal black-tie suits or gowns 
hanging in the closet and enjoy wearing 
comfortable, desert garden party attire. 
Maybe it is the event’s unique silent 
auction, which forgoes the traditional 
and instead features exquisite specimen 
plants and containers, garden art, 
and inimitable dining and travel 
opportunities. 

One could suppose that it is largely 
due to that old real estate adage, 
“Location, location, location.” Since 
1990, Dinner on the Desert has taken 
place on-site at the Garden, offering a 
venue that is unlike any other. Dining 
under a blanket of stars, surrounded 
by the iconic Papago Buttes and the 
grandeur of the Sonoran Desert, a 
range of themes like “The Whimsical 
West” (1986), “Noche Espanola” (1996), 
“Boots, Bolos & Blossoms” (2006) and 
“Heart of the Sonoran” (2015) ensures 
that guests are provided with surprises 
every year. 


Themed Century Celebration, DOD 2000 featured 
beautiful works by Arizonan artist Ed Mell. 


Contributions Make 
Wonderful Things Happen 

Regardless of the motivation, this annual 
tradition has become a key—and much 
appreciated—source of support for 
the Garden’s mission and programs. 

In 1986, the first DOD generated the 
donations necessary to build the Plants 
and People of the Sonoran Desert Trail. 
The following year, proceeds were 
earmarked for the restoration of historic 
Webster Auditorium and the expansion 
of meeting and event facilities. In 1990, 
under the guidance of chairs Betty 
Kitchell and Judy Schubert, Dinner on 
the Desert celebrated the newly created 
Ullman Terrace, including the beautifully 
illuminated butte that is now an iconic 
feature of Desert Botanical Garden. 

For many years now, the net income 
from DOD has benefitted the Garden’s 
operating budget, kept its amazing living 
collection watered, the lights on, student 
field trips going, and funded many other 
crucial activities and programs. In 2009, 
chairs Rebecca Ailes-Fine and David 
Bauer asked attendees to make donations 
to fund specific Garden Exhibit, 

Research and Plant Conservation, 

Visitor Services, or Behind-the-Scenes 
activities with NAPOP (Nurture A Plant 
or Program). Purchasing four new tires 
for a Garden cart with a $100 donation 
or adding new Yucca species to the plant 
collection for $250 gave patrons real 
examples of what it takes to sustain a 
public garden. 
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Guests of Noche Espanola, 1996, enjoyed a delicious Spanish-themed menu, including 
paella and shrimp pancakes. 


With the 25th Anniversary of DOD in 2011, Dr. William Huizingh was 
named honorary chair and a special new fund was created. As part of both the 
Tending the Garden Campaign and DOD, Craig Weatherup led an effort that 
raised more than $110,000 to create the Huizingh Desert Research Fellowship. 
Designed to enhance the Garden’s research efforts, the fellowship provides 
advanced training of graduate and post-doctoral students, jointly advised by 
Garden researchers and faculty of Arizona State University. 


2016 Theme Honors Past Chairs 

The Garden is pleased to recognize the 
leadership and foresight of those who created 
and led the very first DOD: Trustee Emerita 
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Nancy White and Nancy Swanson. 

Nancy Swanson and 1986 Chairs 
Nancy White and Elizabeth Alpert. 

A long line of distinguished men and 
women have since invested their time 
and passion in chairing each Dinner on 
the Desert, creating and carrying on a 
notable tradition. 

With that spirit in mind, Harold 
Dorenbecher and Mary Heiss, 2016 
chairs, chose the 30th Anniversary of 
DOD to honor all past chairs and their 
contributions to the vitality of Desert 
Botanical Garden. They invite you to 
join this year’s celebration to experience 
the Garden as a living canvas and gallery. 
In addition to celebrating 30 years of 
past chairs, DOD 2016 will honor the 
permanent plant collection and Bruce 
Munro: Sonoran Light at Desert Botanical 
Garden. 

Individual Tickets: $600. 

For more information contact Esther Battock 
at 480 481.8182 or ebattock@dbg.org 


PAST CHAIRS 

DINNER ON THE DESERT & GALA 

2015 Carole Kraemer 

2014 Martha Hunter Henderson 

2013 Lee and Mike Cohn* 

2013 Jan and Tom Lewis 
2012 Kathy and Chuck Munson 
2011 Dr. William Huizingh, 

Honorary Chair 
2010 Barbara Ottosen 
2009 RebeccaAiles-Fine 
and David Bauer 

2008 Barbara and Donald Ottosen* 
2008 Amy Flood and Scott Schaefer 
2007 Sue Melton 
2006 Faye Kitchel 
2005 Rebecca Ailes-Fine 
and Peter Fine 
2004 Rebecca Ailes-Fine 
and Sue Melton 

2003 Meredeth Moss and Joann Petz 
2002 Tahnia McKeever and 
William T. Smith 
2001 Jacquie Dorrance, 

Craig Pearson, Carol Waldrop 
and Linda Whitney 
2000 Tahnia McKeever and 
Craig Pearson 
1999 Rosellen Papp 
1998 Martha Hunter and 
Mary K. Sterling 
1997 Stephen Roman 
1996 MaryNesset 
1995 Jeffrey Anderson and 
Edmund G. Zito 

1994 Sam Campana, Scott Jacobson 
and William Shover 
1993 Ann Denk and Jon Kitchel 
1992 Jean Harris and Gai Williams 
1991 Jean Harris and Marilyn Papp 
1990 Betty Kitchell 
1988 Betty Mitchem 
1987 Donna Fleischer and 
Betty Mitchem 

1986 Elizabeth Alpert and Nancy White 

* Chihuly Opening Night Gala 

DINNER ON THE DESERT 2016 
Saturday, April 30, 2016 
Chairs: Harold Dorenbecher 
and Mary Heiss. 


Schilling Library archives provided the stunning botanical 
illustrations used for DOD 2009, capturing the theme 
Living With Nature. 
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FAVORITE 
TOOLS for 
MOVING CACTI 


by Scott McMahon, Collections Manager, Cactaceae 


People often wonder how we handle cacti 
without getting hurt or stuck by the spines. 
Well, there’s no trick, but rather experience 
combined with having the right tools on hand 
for getting the job done. 


It is possible to move and plant all sizes of cacti, from small 
globular species to medium columnar types to large specimens 
that require heavy machinery. We can handle and plant 
unexpectedly large plants if the process is well researched 
and planned ahead. For the individual gardener, the important 
point is to be prepared before getting started. 
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Tips for Moving the Smaller Forms... 

Cacti come in a variety of forms that require different 
ways of moving them around. For example, a pair of 
leather gloves is all you need to pick up or un-pot many 
species of cacti that are what is called globular—short and 
rounded. Many globular species like pincushion cacti (Mammillaria) 
will have hooked central spines. If you get stuck on one, great care must 
be taken not to pull the spines out of the plant while detaching yourself 
from it. Pulling the central spine out of the cactus runs the risk of taking 
the entire areole with it, causing permanent damage and disrupting the 
uniformity of the spine pattern. 


Photos this page: Long-handled beaker tongs (cut off the rubber ends to keep spines off). Moving a 
cactus using a piece of rubber hose; Middle: kneeling pads, small rakes for close work, shovels, and 
hose used for handling cacti. Bottom: Irrigation Specialist Bert Fletcher using a piece of carpet on a 
landscape dolly to transport a tree at the Gardens Plant Sale. Photos by Adam Rodriguez. 


Part of being prepared is wearing the 
right clothing. Sturdy boots and pants 
such as jeans will help you keep from 
getting scratched, and long-sleeved 
shirts are preferable. Be careful 
not to brush up against other 
cacti in the area, especially 
chollas and prickly pears, as 
those spines will detach and 
remain in your clothing to 
surprise you later when 
you least expect it. If the 
cactus is marked for sun-related orientation, be 
sure to maintain its former direction when it is 
planted. If its new location is sunnier, place some 
shade cloth on the plant to make sure 
it doesn’t sunburn. 


MY GO TO 
TOOL LIST: 

• leather gloves 
long-handled and 
beaker tongs 

■ pieces of carpet 

■ varying lengths 
of garden hose 

■ plywood 






When replanting a large cactus, proper centering in the 
hole is critical for it to remain standing. This may require 
people in different places to steady the plant with hoses or 
carpet until the vertical position is established and backfill 
can begin. We don’t like using props unless they are for big 
saguaros, and these are installed by companies equipped 
to transport and plant specimen-sized cacti. We have had 
success using small boulders carefully placed at the base of 
a medium-sized cactus after the hole is partially backfilled. 
After they have done the job of compacting the soil, the 
boulders are then covered up to appear as if the plant has no 
extra support. For larger, heavier plants, use boulders that 
are partially above ground. 


Curator of Living Collections Raul Puente (r) with teen volunteers using small 
rocks to support a hedgehog cactus. Photo by Anne Winters. 

Part of being prepared is wearing the right 
clothing. Sturdy boots and pants such as jeans 
will help you keep from getting scratched, and 
long-sleeved shirts are preferable. 

Even though a single spine might be able to penetrate a 
leather glove, a plant with numerous spines can be handled 
without any of them reaching your fingers. This is the “bed 
of nails” concept. Many spines will support the weight of 
the plant and distribute the force evenly. 

That concept goes out the window when handling chollas 
and prickly pears, though, as many of you may attest. 

These plants have spines and glochids that are barbed 
and will stick to your gloves or skin like Velcro. One of the 
tools you can use for this job is no farther away than your 
barbecue. Long-handled tongs are well suited for picking 
up small cholla stems and prickly pear pads. For larger 
chollas and prickly pears, we use a more specialized tool, 
a beaker tong that has curved pincers that can encircle pads 
and stems without penetrating the delicate tissue. In this 
way, the stem can be picked up near the center of gravity 
and held at arm’s length, minimizing the risk of becoming 
a pincushion. 

...and the Larger Ones 

But what about handling those really large, heavy plants? 
Our exhibits often call for more mature barrel cacti, small 
saguaros, chollas, and prickly pears. One tool we use 
extensively for moving them are pieces of carpet (no shag, 
please). The other tool to use is a garden hose cut into six 
to ten-foot lengths—no need to cut up a new one, your old 
one will work just as well. The rubber surface of a hose will 
typically not catch the spines of a cactus, reducing damage 
to the plant during handling. With hose pieces, we can lift 
and manipulate large plants onto carpet for easy transport 
to a planting site. The carpet can be used by itself to carry 
and raise a large cactus into a hole, or in combination with 
hose pieces. The bigger the plant, the more people will be 
needed to accomplish the task. 


Techniques for Transport 

Whether they are big or small, cacti can be damaged during 
transport if they are not properly secured—in the back of a 
pickup, for example. Again, it is essential to place carpet pieces 
under the plant to protect the spines and to provide a cushion. 
Bags of potting soil can be used alongside large plants to keep 
them from rolling around. Remember, the sheer weight of 
a large cactus could cause it to partially crush itself during 
transport, so slow down for bumps! 

While saguaros and cardones have substantial skeletal 
structure, others such as totem poles, Espostoas, Cephalocereus, 
and other species with thin ribs are at risk of breaking if part 
of the plant is not supported, such as when they are hanging 
off the back of a vehicle. An extra board or sheet of plywood 
extending from the pickup bed will prevent this. 


Planning ahead using these techniques will prevent many 
mistakes and ensure your cactus has the best chance for 
establishment in its new location. 



Garden horticulturist Jaime Toledano using carpet to handle a cactus. 
Photo by Adam Rodriguez. 
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The Saguaro Initiative 

Celebrate the Past. Shape the Future. 


Celebration! 

On February 6, 2016 Garden friends 
gathered to celebrate the opening 
of the Sam & Betty Kite hell Family 
Heritage Garden and the Fine Family 
Contemplation Garden and to honor 
the families who made these exhibits 
possible. 

Pictured at right are guests talking with 
Wendy Hodgson, senior research botanist, 
about the new Botanist Garden display which 
features fifteen of the 202 desert plant species 
named to date by former and current Garden 
staff members. 

Also pictured are Marilyn Wolfe, John and 
Phyllis Earle, and Herb and Betty Bool posing 
in the Cardon Plaza in front of the colorful 
Founders Wall that pays tribute to the plants 
and people that played a significant role in 
the Garden’s history. The fathers of John 
Earle and Herb Bool are recognized on the 
Founders Wall. 

Honoring TSI Supporters 

The Saguaro Initiative (TSI) Cabinet extends 
warm appreciation to every one of the 827 
donors who have already made contributions 
to The Saguaro Initiative. 

A major goal of this campaign is 
strengthening the Garden’s long term 
financial health. We are pleased to 
recognize here the generous individuals who 
are members of the Sonoran Circle Legacy 
Society and have confirmed new bequest or 
estate plan intentions since May 2015. 

Anonymous Trustee 
Ardie and Steve Evans 
Barbara and Tom Hoffnagle 
Jan Laufer 
Kathy Mendelson 
Steve Bartlett and John Ness 
Rose and Harry Papp 
Ken Schutz 

Barbara Jane and Archer Shelton 
Anne C. Stupp 

Janet E. Wieder and Rev. Dr. Walter F. Wieder 

We are also honored to recognize a realized 
bequest that supports TSI from longtime 
Garden volunteer Helen B. Wooden. 



The Saguaro Initiative 

at a Glajnce 


CAPITAL PROJECTS 

New Horticulture Center $ 3.3 Million 

Exhibitions $ 4.0 Million 

Desert Terrace Garden 
Jan and Tom Lewis Desert Portal 
Sam & Betty Kitchell Family Heritage Garden 
Expanded Butterfly Pavilion 

COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT & ACTION 

Community Action $ 1.85 Million 

Community Gardening 
Central Arizona Conservation Alliance 
Children and Family Garden Plan 

Interpretive Master Plan 
and Creative Campaign 

Communications $.65 Million 

ENDOWMENT AND 

PERMANENT FUNDS $ 8.2 Million 

Endowment 

Asset Replacement Fund 
Emergency Fund 
Opportunity Fund 


TOTAL $18.0 Million 



The Saguaro Initiative 

Cabinet 

Ardie and Steve Evans, Chairs 

Oonagh Boppart 

Lee Baumann Cohn 

Bennett Dorrance 

Harriet Ivey 

Jan Lewis 

Tom Lewis 

Bruce Macdonough 

Carolyn O’Malley 

Harry Papp 

Rose Papp 

Ken Schutz 

Marilyn Wolfe 
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IttiTir 

Food Plants 
of the 
Sonoran 
Desert 




7 Hodgson’s Book 

Now Available in Paperback 

Wendy Hodgson’s book Food Plants 
■ of the Sonoran Desert, winner of the 
2001 Klinger Book Award presented 
I by the Society for Economic Botany, is 
available in paperback by the University 
G of Arizona Press, at $45.00. This volume 


- 


presents information on nearly 540 
edible plants used by people of more than 
fifty traditional cultures of the Sonoran 
Desert and peripheral areas. Drawing 
on thirty years of research, Hodgson, 
Garden curator of the herbarium, 
has synthesized the widely scattered 
literature and added her own experiences 
to create an exhaustive catalog of desert 
plants and their many and varied uses. 


Photo Credits 

Page 2 Ken Schutz- Jim Poulin 
Page 2 Wildflowers on Desert Terrace Garden 
- Adam Rodriguez 

Page 3 Stapelia, Stapelia gettleffii - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 5 Totem pole cactus, Lophocereus schottii fma. 

monstrosus - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 6 Bruce Munro, Field of Light installation - Greta 
Somers. Construction of The Fine Family 
Contemplation Garden - Adam Rodriguez 


Spearheading Cactus Conservation with 
World’s Largest Environmental Organization 


In October 2015, the Garden signed 
a Memorandum of Understanding 
with the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN), 
formalizing a partnership in which 
the Garden will serve as host institute 
for IUCN’s Cactus and Succulent 
Plant Specialist Group (CSSG). 

The aim of the CSSG is to promote 
the long-term conservation of 
cacti and succulents and their 
environments worldwide, and the 
recovery or restoration of cactus 
and succulent populations and 
ecosystems where feasible. 

This new partnership is most timely. 
The CSSG recently published the 
findings of a multi-year, global 
assessment of the cactus family. To 


the astonishment of everyone involved, 
when all the data were analyzed the 
cactus family ranked in the top five of 
most threatened taxon groups globally. 
The four other most threatened groups 
are the conifers, cycads, corals, and 
amphibians. 

As host institute, the Garden will 
collaborate with the co-chairs of the 
CSSG to work on strategic planning 
and advice pertaining to cactus and 
succulent conservation monitoring, 
management, and research. 

IUCN saw a partnership with the 
Garden as extremely valuable, given 
its outstanding collections of cacti and 
other succulents, expertise in research 
and conservation of these groups, and 
capacity for outreach. 



Page 8 Bruce Munro - Mark Pickthall. Bruce Munro, 

Eden Blooms. Desert Botanical Garden (Phoenix, 
AZ, USA. 2015). Photo courtesy the artist and 
Lisa Sette Gallery - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 9 Bruce Munro, Fireflies. Desert Botanical Garden 
(Phoenix, AZ, USA. 2015). Photo courtesy the 
artist and Lisa Sette Gallery - Adam Rodriguez 
Pages 10-11 All photos - Adam Rodriguez with the exception 
of Temperate Zone - Mark Pickthall 


Page 12 Dinner on the Desert invitations provided by 
Desert Botanical Garden archives 
Page 16 Heritage Garden opening celebration - photos 
by Deanna Dent, Haute Photography 

Page 17 Succulent Gallery plants - Adam Rodriguez 
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THE SAGUARO INITIATIVE 

$25,000-549,999 

$5,000-59,999 

Golub Capital 

$10,000 - $24,999 

Anne Hauert 

Honor Roll of Supporters 

Anonymous 

Anonymous (2) 

Mary EllenS Terry Gould 

Anonymous (3) 

Mary Heiss S Harold Dorenbecher + 

Listed below are donors who have 

American Airlines Community 

7033 First Avenue, LLC 

ElaineS Dan Gruber 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine + 

Martha S Charles Henderson + 

made gifts & confirmed pledges of 

Foundation 

APS 

Peggy HerzS Phillip Smith 

Patricia Auch + 

Jeanne S Gary Herberger 

$1,000 or higher to The Saguaro 

Patricia H.Auch 

David Barnett 

Helen L. Hollowell 

Uta Behrens + 

Barbaras Tom Hoffnagle + 

Initiative, as of December 15, 

Virginia Cave 

Cohn Financial Group, LLC 

Marjorie Holman S Meredith Ingle 

Oonagh & John Boppart + 

Arlyn Imberman + 

2015, including supporters via 

Kevin D. Cullens & James M. 

Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

Lorelei Kaczmarski 

Lee & Mike Cohn + 

Ronald Javitch + 

the Chihuly Gala. 

Laughlin 

Barbara & Charles Dunlap 

Joan S Lenny Kalmenson 

Ardie & Stephen Evans + 

Leatrice S Jon Kitchell + 


Davison Benefits Group, Inc. 

Bryce Faber 

Herbert Khan 

Amy Flood& Larry West + 

Margot S Dennis Knight + 

Supporting Partner 

Bert & Betty Feingold 

First Solar, LLC 

Brian Kissinger S Todd McCandless 

Barbara Anne Gant + 

MariS Frank Koerner + 

Blue Cross® Blue Shield® 

Hensley Beverage Company - 

Globe Corporation 

MargotS Dennis Knight 

Lexine & Jeff Hebets + 

Melissa STed Lagreid + 

of Arizona 

Robert & Denise Delgado 

Kathleens John Graham 

Mark S Sue Landy 

Amy Hillman & Gerry Keim + 

Karen LeDonne S David Berk + 


The Flinn Foundation 

Greenberg Traurig, LLP 

In Honor of Dr. William Huizingh 

Jane & Malcolm Jozoff + 

Sally S Richard Lehmann + 

$1,000,000-$1,999,999 

Jane & Mai Jozoff 

Amy Hillman & Gerry Keim 

Sally S Richard Lehmann 

Carole & Richard Kraemer + 

Karen LeDonne S David Berk + 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 

Jan Laufer 

Hirtle Callaghan- 

Joyce S Randall Lert 

Julie & H. J. Louis + 

Barbara S Ron Lieberson + 

Ardie & Steve Evans 

Kathy Mendelson 

Chief Investment Officers 

Les Longino, Jr. 

Susan & Mark Mulzet + 

Amy STimothy Louis + 

Sam & Betty Kitchell Family 

Sara&J.L. Pete Morgan 

Carries Jon Hulburd 

Janis S Dennis Lyon 

Kathy & Chuck Munson + 

SusanS Philip Matos + 

Jan & Tom Lewis 

Mary Dell Pritzlaff 

Martha E. Hunter 

MaryS Richard Martuscelli 

Rosellen & Harry Papp + 

Kathleen McCullough + 

The Kemper & Ethel Marley 

Ken Schutz & Craig Thatcher 

In Honor of Raymond M. Hunter 

Susan S Phillip Matos 

Rector Rockhill 

Tammy McLeod S John Hamilton + 

Foundation 

Don & Marty Squire 

Intel Corporation 

Janet Maurer S Marty Davis 

Scott Schaefer + 

Kathy Mendelson + 


Pat & John Sullivan 

KTVK3TV 

Cesar Mazier 

Ken Schutz & Craig Thatcher + 

Adrienne S Paul Morell + 

$500,000-$749-999 

Robert & Shoshana Tancer 

Kutak Rock LLP 

Cathy S Steve McConnell 

Louise Solheim + 

SaraSJ. L. Peter Morgan + 

Irene H. Vasquez 

Barbara B. Weisz 

Margie Lebold 

Dr. S Mrs. John K. Meinert 

Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock + 

Karen S David Paldan + 

In Memory of Mildred B. Williams 

Diana & Allan Winston 

Meridian Bank 

Christine S F.J. Mollring 


Linda S Russell Perlich + 



PaulS Adrienne Morell 

Monarch Council: 

$5,000 - $9,999 

Maritom Pyron + 

$250,000-9499,999 

$10,000-524,999 

Peggy Mullan S Kathy Berzins 

Teniqua Broughton, Eve 

Kate Baker + 

Kimberly S Anthony Rao + 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

In Memory of Denny Phillips 

Bilotas, Cyndi Coon, Marion 

ConnieS Jim Binns + 

Suzanne S Peter Richards + 

Anonymous Trustee 

Gerald Appell 

Northern Trust Charitable Trust 

Donaldson, John Fisher, Sandra 

Robert Bulla + 

Lois S John Rogers + 

APS Foundation 

Arid Zone Trees 

ON Media 

Keely, Jessica Lagreid, Jayson 

Shelley Cohn S Mollie Trivers + 

Diane Roush + 

Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 

Arizona Community Foundation 

Michele S Robert Page 

Matthews, Emily Mead, Scott 

Brenda Dennert S Frank Agnone 

Jennifers Charles Sands + 

Lee & Mike Cohn 

Stephen & Susan Bansak 

Craig Pearson 

Osteen, Laine Seaton 

Teny S Charles Fisher + 

Bill Schaefer 

Garden Friend 

Craig & Barbara Barrett 

Prudential Financial 

Dedrie Polakof S Matt Cohen 

Sue S Michael Gregg + 

Megan S Brian Schwallie + 

Peter S. Fine & Rebecca Ailes-Fine 

Patricia Baynham 

Darra Rayndon S David Arrow 

Suzanne Richards 

Peggy D. Herz S Philip E. Smith + 

Jim Sudal + 

Freeport-McMoRan Foundation 

Thomas & Shirley Bekey 

Ryan Companies US, Inc. 

Gail S Steve Rineberg 

Tom S Ruth Ann Hornaday + 

Betty Lou Summers + 

Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust 

Barry & Jean Bingham 

Jennifer E. S Charles F. Sands 

JanScheid 

Harriet Ivey S Richard Brashear + 

Susan S Ronald Telesko + 

Carol & Randy Schilling 

Laurie & Drew Brown 

Meilee Smythe 

Karen Scislowski 

Sue S Mark Landy + 

Jennifer Theobald + 

The Virginia M. Ullman Foundation 

Barbara & Ron Bunnell 

Snell SWilmer L.L.P. 

Susan E. Shattuck 

John S. Lewis S Cheryl K. Walsh + 

The Warner Family 

Janet E. & Rev. Dr. Walter F. Wieder 

Karen & Bill Clements 

Steve S Kathleen Taddie 

Mary Ann & Bill Sheely 

Sharron S Delbert Lewis + 

Robin S Stephen Woodworth + 


In Memory of Dorothy 

Susan Thornton 

Patricia Simmons 

Tahnia S Jeffrey McKeever + 

+ Patrons Circle Members 

$100,000-5249,999 

& Eric Johnson 

SteveS Missy Tufts 

Susannah & Leslie Small 

Carolyns Mark O’Malley+ 


Anonymous Trustee 

Craig & Joy Clifford 

Judith Tuck 

Heidi Teets 

Michele S Robert Page + 

SONORAN CIRCLE 

Stephen Bartlett & John Ness 

Shelley Cohn & Mollie C. Trivers 

UMBBank 

Bruce Thoeny 

Mary S Matthew Palenica + 

The Desert Botanical Garden 

Carol & Larry Clemmensen 

JoEllen & Phil Doornbos 

Versant Capital Management, Inc. 

D. Rae Turley 

Craig Pearson + 

is honored to acknowledge the 

Donna & Bill Dehn 

Pam Dow & Laurie McWeeney 

The Melani and Rob Walton Fund 

Angela & Ken Udenze 

TeresaS James Pipe + 

following individuals who have 

Cliff & Marilyn Douglas 

Beverly & Paul Duzik 

of The Walton Family Foundation 

Sharon & Donald J. Ulrich 

Carols Randy Schilling + 

included the Garden in their 

Dawn & Donald Goldman 

Charles H. & Teny Fisher 

Wells Fargo Private Bank 

Tamsinn&Jon 0. Underwood 

Marilyn S Jon Shomer + 

estate plans: 

Dr. William Huizingh 

Amy Flood & Larry West 

Tina Wilson 

Julie & David Van Denburgh 

Diana E. S Paul B. Smith + 


Institute of Museum & Library 

Gannett Foundation 

In Honor of Kathy Hill 

Greg Walker 

Carolyns John Stuart + 

Anonymous (61) 

Services 

Barbara Gant 


Penny & Neil Warner 

Shoshana S Robert Tancer + 

Diane Abe 

Carole & Rich Kraemer 

Drs. Debbie & Mike Gilman 

$1,000-54,999 

Cindy & Michael Watts 

Connie S Craig Weatherup + 

Susan E. Ahearn 

Melissa & Ted Lagreid 

Mary Heiss & Harold 

Debbie S Kenneth Abbott 

Nancy & Ed White 

Kathleen S Bruce Weber + 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine S PeterS. Fine 

The Estate of Paul Lorah 

Dorenbecher 

Diane S Paul Abe 

In Honor of Nancy W. White 

Barbara Weisz 

Gail S John Allan 

Tahnia & Jeffrey D. McKeever 

Ken & Nancy Husband 

Kathy S Steven Ashby 

(149 Donors) 

Robert S Sandra Williams + 

Mary Jo S Gene Almendinger 

Northern Trust, N.A. 

Arlyn Imberman 

Ken C. Behringer 

Robin & Stephen Woodworth 

Barbara S Charlie Young + 

Donna G. S Mason E. Anderson 

The Ottosen Family Foundation - 

In Honor of Ken Schutz 

Charles S Rebecca Berry 



Lou Ella Archer* 

Barbara & Don Ottosen 

Harriet Ivey and Dr. Richard 

Regina SG. Peter Bidstrup 

DESERT BOTANICAL GARDEN 

$2,500 - $4,999 

Rev. Talitha J. Arnold 

Diane Roush 

Brashear 

ConnieS Jim Binns 

MEMBER SUPPORT 

Anonymous (3) 

Billie Jane Baguley* 

SRP 

Mari & Frank Koerner 

BMO Harris Bank 

The Desert Botanical Garden is 

DianeS Paul Abe + 

Kate Baker 

Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock 

Sue & Mark Landy 

Gena S Harry Bonsall 

grateful to all 33,425 members 

Bryan Albue S Martha Bergener + 

Judy S Webster Baker 

The Steele Foundation 

David & Lori Larcher 

Gail Bradley 

& donors for their support. 

JaneS Jason Barlow + 

Kate S Greg Bakkum 

Nancy 0. Swanson 

Barbara & Ron Lieberson 

Vivian S Marlon Buchholtz 

Acknowledged in this section 

Howard S Joy Berlin + 

Valerie Banks 

Willard E. White 

MaryLynn Mack 

Charla Bucklin 

are annual Curator’s Circle, 

Nancy S Charles Brickman + 

Diane Barker 


Kimberlie McCue & 

Bob Bulla 

Director’s Circle, President’s 

Kimberly S Lonnie Brist + 

Lewis Barnard, Jr.* 

$75,000-$99,999 

Michael Olson 

Joy Bunts Linda Turley 

Circle & Founder’s Circle 

Joy Bunt S Linda Turley + 

David Barnett 

Jeff & Lexine Hebets 

Kathleen McCullough 

Mary Lee Cakos 

members & donors giving $2,500 

Beth Byrnes S Barton Faber + 

Steve Bartlett S John Ness 

Marta Morando & Bill Moio 

Tammy McLeod 

Choice Hotels International 

or more over the year, from 

KarenS William Clements + 

Judy & Larrie Bates 

Rose & Harry Papp 

In Honor of Wilma McLeod 

Foundation 

December 16,2014 through 

CraigS Joy Clifford + 

Robert A. Beane 


Greta C. Mock 

Carol S John Clemency 

December 15,2015. Included are 

Becky S Les Coates + 

Patricia Beauvais Trust* 

$50,000-574,999 

Susan & Mark Mulzet 

Kitty Collins 

memberships & unrestricted gifts 

Pamela S Dale Collie + 

Shirley & Thomas Bekey 

Anonymous (2) 

Kathy & Chuck Munson 

PatS Lou Com us 

to support the Garden’s annual 

Kitty Collins + 

Sandra & Ralph Benell 

Kate Baker 

Carolyn & Mark O’Malley 

Leslie Dashew S 

operations. 

Catherines John Conway 

Myrna & Charles Berger 

Howard & Joy Berlin 

The Ruddock Family 

Jack Salisbury 


Barbara Cox 

Jean M. Besich 

Oonagh & John Boppart 

Barbara & Ted Ryan 

DeloitteS Touche LLP 

$25,000 + 

Barbara Crisp S Mark Nemschoff + 

Gail Bliss 

Barbara &Tom Hoffnagle 

John Sallot & Randy Lovely 

Susan S Robert S. Diamond 

Anonymous 

Kevin Cullens S James Laughlin 

Marty Blood 

JPMorgan Chase, N.A. 

Barbara Jane & Archer Shelton 

Dooley Family Foundation 

Virginia Cave + 

Alice J. Dickey + 

Oonagh & John Boppart 

J.W. Kieckhefer Foundation 

Jon A. & Marilyn G.Shomer 

Dorrance Family Foundation 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance + 

Marion Donaldson S Erika 

Mr. and Mrs. Greg Bowers 

Clayton & Jeanette Leister 

Edgar Turcotte 

In Honor of Carolyn O’Malley 

Marilyn & H. Clifton Douglas + 

Donaldson + 

Nancy Broerman & Joyce Rolfes 

Dana & Bruce Macdonough 

U.S. Bank 

Dianne S Charles Dunn 

William Huizingh + 

JoEllen S Philip Doornbos + 

Virginia L. Buchanan* 

Margaret T. Morris Foundation 

Robbi&Jim Urban 

Phyllis S John R. Earle 

Betty Kitchell + 

LeRoy S Kate Ellison + 

Dr. Joy C. Bunt 

Mike & Katie Mueller Family 

Bruce & Kathy Weber 

Barbara S Terry Fenzl 

Jan & Tom Lewis + 

Barry Fingerhut + 

Rebecca Lynne Burnham 

Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust 

Maja Wessels & Charles Covington 

SuzanneS Richard Fleming 

Marta Morando & William Moio + 

Jo S John Flittie + 

Jane Burtnett 

Scott T. Schaefer 

Liisa & William Wilder 

John S Ginger Giovale 

Barbara & Donald Ottosen + 

Gina S Robert E. Flynn 

Barbara Busse* 

In Honor of Sara, Taylor, 

Helen B. Wooden & Family 

Angela S Jeffrey Glosser 

Nancy Swanson + 

Ursula S Ram Gangadean + 

Spiro Cakos Trust* 

Braeden & Abby Schaefer 


Danuta Glowczewski 

Anne Stupp + 

Danuta Glowczewski 

Vera A. Carpenter Trust* 
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Virginia G. Cave 

Kathleen McKenzie 

DESERT COUNCIL 

Deloitte & Touche LLP 

In Memory of Dennis Kern 

Joy S Craig Clifford 

Scott B. McMahon 

An alliance between the Desert 

DMB Associates, Inc. 

Elaine Beilin 

Lee Baumann Cohn 

Patricia A. S John K. Meinert 

Botanical Garden & the business 

Environmental Fund for Arizona 

In Memory of Robert J. LeDuc 

Shelley Cohn S Mollie C. Trivers 

Kathy Mendelson 

community. Acknowledged in 

FirstBank 

Deborah Dellis & Rusty 

Pamela Cooper S 

Betty S Denny Mitchem 

this section are annual members 

Integrity Commercial Cleaning, LLC 

Austerman 

Margaret Wilson 

Marta L. Morando 

at the Palo Brea, Palo Verde, 

Kutak Rock LLP 

Michele Holmes & Abel Pestana 

Harry R. Courtright 

SaraSJ.L. Peter Morgan 

Mesquite & Ironwood levels, as 

Off Madison Ave 

Sharon Lahey 

Carol S Richard Crane 

Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

well as corporate & foundation 

Paradies Phoenix Joint Venture 

Dr. Scott Lee 

Kevin D. Cullens S 

Kathy S Chuck Munson 

donors giving $2,500 or more 

Phoenix Suns Charities 

Linda Marks Keeble 

James M. Laughlin 

Patricia Anne Murphy* 

over the quarter, from September 

VALI Homes LLC 

& Mark Keeble 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

16,2015 through December 


In Memory of Betsy Mars 

Bernadette S Dean DeAngelis 

Marcia D. S Richard W. Nadolny 

15,2015. 

FOUNDATION, GOVERNMENT, 

BDO, USA LLP 

Diana Decker 

Sherry New 


& SOCIETY GIFTS 

Yvonne & Tommy Pleasant 

Bill S Donna Dehn 

Susan D. Noack 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

Herbert H. and Barbara C. Dow 

In Memory of Maxine Marshall 

Patricia Dickerman* 

Carolyn S Mark O’Malley 

APS - Arizona Public Service 

Foundation 

Donna Tuman 

Rachel K. Dirkse Trust 

Sandra Ochterbeck 

The Arizona Republic 

Haddock Stanton Foundation 

In Memory of Robert McElwain 

Liscum Diven* 

Debbie S Benedict Ornburn 

Blue Cross® Blue Shield® 

Jewish Community Foundation 

Mrs. John J. Sohm 

Heather S Richard Dohrwardt 

Opal Oyaas* 

of Arizona 

of Greater Phoenix, Inc. 

In Memory of Cory Peterson 

Marilyn S H. Clifton Douglas 

Karen S David Paldan 

Chipotle Mexican Grill 

Kittay Foundation 

Bettina Rosenberg & 

John L. SM. Kathryn Duffy 

MaryS Matthew Palenica 

Fabulous Food Fine Catering 

Louis Foundation, Inc. 

Richard Bruesch 

MarionS Jim Durham 

Rosellen S Harry Papp 

& Events 

The Ottosen Family Foundation 

In Memory of Gary Schiller 

Ruth S Merlin DuVal 

Mathilda M. Parker 

JPMorgan Chase 

Phoenix Office of Arts and Culture 

Anonymous 

Beverly S Paul Duzik 

Kathleen Passey* 

Media Buying Services, Inc. 

Twiford Foundation 

In Memory of Favour Slater 

Lucille B. Earle* 

Craig Pearson 

Microsoft Corporation 

U.S. Bank Foundation 

Barbara Boehm & William 

Ardie S Steve Evans 

Joel Prescott* 

ON Media 
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We attempt to ensure the accuracy 
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error or omission, please contact Paula 
Crawford at 480 481.8193. 
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The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 



WiFi Zone 


FREE WI-FI is available in five locations 
within the Desert Botanical Garden: the 
area in front of Admissions, Ottosen Entry 
Garden, Boppart Courtyard, the Center for 
Desert Living Trail, and Ullman Terrace. 



City of Phoenix 
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Partial funding provided by the Phoenix Office 
of Arts and Culture through appropriations 
from the Phoenix City Council. 





RETURN TO THE DESERT 
Celebrating 25 Years of 
Paintings by Dyana Hesson 

Now through May 22, 2016 
10 a.m. - 5 p.m. | Daily 
Ottosen Gallery in Dorrance Hall 

Included with membership or paid Garden 
admission. 


Spring Plant Sale 

March 18-20 | Events Plaza Parking Lot 

Garden Members Preview 
Friday, March 18 | 7 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Open to the General Public 

Saturday, March 19 | 7 a.m. - 5 p.m. AND 

Sunday, March 20 | 7 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


Ballet Arizona Presents 

An Evening at 
Desert Botanical Garden 

Tuesdays through Saturdays 
May 17 - June 4 | 8 p.m. 

(No performance May 25) 

Desert Botanical Garden 
Outdoor Events Plaza 


Exhibition courtesy of Dyana Hesson 
and Bonner David Galleries. 

Dyana Hesson, Arizona Lipstick, 2015, 
24” x 18”, oil on canvas. 


Sponsored by: 

THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC 

a^entFaloom 


Media sponsor 



TO PURCHASE TICKETS: 

• Visit balletaz.org or call 
602 381.1096 













Desert Journal 


Past. Present. Future. 


I would like to share with you some of my 
remarks from the recent dedication of 
the new Sam and Betty Kitchell Family 
Heritage Garden: 



“The true meaning 
of life is to plant a 
tree under whose 
shade you do not 
expect to sit.” 

-Gertrude Webster 


Mrs. Webster said at the dedication of the Garden 
in 1940, “The true meaning of life is to plant a 
tree under whose shade you do not expect to sit.” 

I modified her words a little bit for today, and came 
up with two new versions. “The true meaning of 
life is to plant a garden whose full splendor you do 
not expect to see,” and “The true meaning of life is 
to plant a cardon cactus whose full majesty you will 
never know.” 

In a nutshell, that is what our celebration is about 
today—the past, the present, and the future. 

Let me introduce you to this three-year old cardon 
cactus that was propagated from seed in the 
horticulture center. The seed came from one of the 
cardones that stand proud and tall outside my office 
window, after it flowered and fruited. The parent 
plant came from Baja California in Mexico, where 
it was collected by the Garden’s first director, George 
Lindsay, in 1939. 
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And it is that exhibit—the one they planted back 
in 1939—that we are celebrating today. It is that 
exhibit which is at the core of the “new” Heritage 
Garden and is also the garden I was referring to 
earlier. ..the one whose full splendor Mrs. Webster 
and her contemporaries never did see. Instead, they 
planted it for us. So this little cardon here is our 
link to the past. In it is encapsulated the Garden’s 
76-year history. 



But this cactus is also our link to the future... 

While this one is attending our celebration, we are the ones 
who will never know its full majesty. That is because it will 
not be until 2089, when the Garden is 150 years old, that this 
cactus will reach its full maturity. 

Like Mrs. Webster and her contemporaries, we have planted 
a garden for future generations. It is our gift to our own 
children, and their children and grandchildren. It is the 
legacy we leave for others to enjoy, just as we enjoy today 
that which was left to us. 
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Dr. Kimberlie McCue, Assistant Director, Research, Conservation and Collections 


Today the Garden has more 
than 1,250 different types 
of cacti in its collection and 
more than 275 different types 
of plants in the agave family, 
which includes agaves, yuccas 
and manfredas. 


How does an institution go from having a dream of conserving and 
studying desert plants to achieving that dream? Having a solid start 
from a dedicated group of conservationists, followed by decades of 
people committed to the vision of the founders is a good way. Visitors 
can now actually see and learn a part of that story in the Sam and 
Betty Kitchell Family Heritage Garden. 

“Education, research, exhibition and conservation of desert plants..these 
endeavors are at the heart of the Garden’s mission. Set out by the founders in 1939, 
several generations of committed and talented staff, volunteers and supporters 
have stayed true to that vision for more than seventy-five years. 
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A Weird Cactus-A Legacy Begins 

The collections on display often elicit exclamations 
from visitors on the otherworldly forms of the plants 
and the diversity of types, and it is not unusual for staff 
to hear people say that the plants “don’t look real.” Even 
among trained desert botanists some plants stand out 
in an odd way. 

You will see one of these real oddities, the totem pole 
cactus ( Lophocereus schottii f. monstrosus ), in the new 
Heritage Garden. This strange form of the senita cactus was 
first documented and collected in central Baja California, 
Mexico, in the early 1930s by Howard Gates, a nurseryman 
from Anaheim, California. This form is very rare in the 
wild, but Gates was able to successfully propagate the 
plants using cuttings from his wild-collected stock. He 
began promoting the plants for sale in 1933. (We know 
this because the Garden’s library has archived nursery 
catalogs from that era.) 

At some point, Garden founder Gertrude Webster 
obtained specimens of the totem pole cactus from Gates, 
which went into her personal garden. Later, Webster 
donated some of them to the Garden as a part of the first 
living collections recorded in 1939. One can see and marvel 
at one of Webster’s beautiful monstrosus specimens today in 
the Heritage Garden. Offspring of Webster’s original plants 
have been cultivated over the decades and can be seen in 
various places throughout the Garden. 

So Much More than “Just” a Beautiful Garden 

The totem pole cactus story exemplifies two key aspects of 
Desert Botanical Garden’s history that have contributed to 
its stature today. One is the acquisition of plants from the 
wild, which started with the first director, George Lindsay. 
Some of these plants, such as the organ pipe cactus 
(Stenocereus thurberi) displayed along the Sonoran Desert 
Nature Trail, were rescued from natural areas where they 
faced destruction by copper mining in southern Arizona. 
Other plants, like the giant cardones in the Heritage 
Garden, were collected when they were small for multiple 
reasons, including scientific research and because many 
desert species are simply not grown in the nursery trade. 
(The Garden always secures the necessary permits before 
taking plants.) 

The second critical decision made by Lindsay was to 
document the source of each plant added to the living 
collection. This seemingly simple activity is what makes 
the difference between having “just” a beautiful garden to 
having a living collection that not only inspires and amazes 
from an aesthetic perspective, but also has deep and 
lasting value for science. 

We know the name and source of the very first plant to 
officially come into the collection. It is a creeping devil, 

(Stenocereus eruca), which was collected in Baja California. 


This cactus is still alive today and can be seen in the Heritage 
Garden. We also know that Webster’s totem pole cactus was 
recorded as the 289th plant added to the Garden. 

The original plant records were pretty basic, consisting of the 
name of the plant, the source, and the year. Each plant was also 
given a unique number as it came into the collection. When 
the plant was put into the ground, a tag went with it that was 
imprinted with its unique number along with its name. 

Over time, record keeping became more and more sophisticated. 
Through the 1960s, plants were recorded in a large leather 
bound book that is now affectionately referred to as “the Harry 
Potter book.” Next came index cards where data was recorded; 
then an early computer system was used. Today, plant 
records are kept in one of the most sophisticated databases 
in use among botanical gardens. Developed in collaboration 
with the Missouri Botanical Garden, the Living Collections 
Management System is a cloud-based resource that allows 
staff to create richly detailed records, including GPS data 
pinpointing where each plant was collected from the wild, a 
map of where it now resides in the Garden, photographs, and 
the history of horticultural care provided to each plant. 

Anyone with an Internet connection can search the collection 
at www.livingcollections.org. We invite you to explore! 

National Recognition for Collections 

Gertrude Webster knew what she was doing when she hired 
George Lindsay as the first director. Although he would serve 
for only one year, a stipulation he made upon his hire, he set 
the Garden on the path to renown. He personally led plant 
collecting expeditions that laid the foundation for a collection 
that is broad, deep and well documented. 



Center foreground: Totem pole cactus, (Lophocereus schottii f. monstrosus). 
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The Sam and Betty Kitchell Family Heritage 
Garden both celebrates the Garden’s past 
and is a gift to its future. 



Many people after him continued to add to the collection, 
with particular focus on the cactus and agave families. 
Today the Garden has more than 1,250 different types 
of cacti in its collection and more than 275 different 
types of plants in the agave family, which includes agaves, 
yuccas and manfredas. In 2010, the North American 
Plant Collections Consortium (now the Plant Collections 
Network) of the American Public Gardens Association 
formally recognized the Gardens collections of these two 
families for their breadth and depth, as well as for the high 
standard of curatorial and horticultural care provided to 
them. For this, these two collections are now designated 
National Collections. 

National Collections, because of their quality, serve many 
purposes. One is to preserve the genetic lineages and 
diversity of plants. Another is that the material is made 
available for taxonomic studies, plant breeding and many 
other types of botanical research. 

Even before this official recognition, researchers were using 
the collections (and adding to them) while conducting 
research that led to significant publications. Two of these 
are Howard Scott Gentry’s book Agaves of Continental North 
America (1982), and Edward Anderson’s The Cactus Family 
(2001). Both of these scientists completed his work while 
on staff at the Garden. The stature and usefulness of the 
plant collections for research is increasingly recognized by 
scientists. The Garden regularly receives requests for the 
sharing of plant material in the form of seed, tissue, and 
occasionally whole plants. These requests come from other 
botanical gardens as well as from research institutions 
around the world. It is also not uncommon for scientists 
to come to the Garden to study the collections directly. 

The story of Dr. Tania Hernandez exemplifies how and why 
scientists use the collections. Dr. Hernandez first visited 
the Garden in 2007 while she was a graduate student at 
the Instituto de Biologia-UNAM, Mexico. She wanted 
to study and obtain tissue samples of numerous species 
in the Cactaceae, Didieraceae (Madagascar ocotillo), 
Aizoaceae (ice plant) and Agavaceae families. Curator of 
Living Collections Raul Puente assisted her in selecting 
specimens with known wild origin for her study. The size 
and completeness of the Garden’s collections were what first 
attracted Hernandez and allowed her to complement her 
extensive fieldwork in Mexico, South America, and South 
Africa. This research, published in 2011, has contributed to 
a deeper knowledge of the evolution of the cactus family in 
the New World. 


Drawing in the Talent 

How do you create a world-class institution capable of realizing 
an ambitious vision? You hire world-class talent, of course. 

Although George Lindsay was only 23 when Webster hired him 
to direct the Garden in its first year, she clearly saw exceptional 
talent in him. Indeed, Lindsay went on to become the director 
of the California Academy of Sciences (in San Francisco), 
where his leadership over a 19-year span turned the Academy’s 
Kimball Natural History Museum into a renowned scientific 
institution. 

Today, the Garden’s Research, Conservation and Collections 
(RCC) department boasts a team that includes six Ph.D. level 
scientists, six master’s level researchers and support staff, as 
well as five staff with bachelor’s degrees. They regularly garner 
significant grant funds to support their work and publish in 
prestigious journals. Many were drawn to work at the Garden in 
no small part because of the stellar plant collections, the seeds of 
which (literally and figuratively) Lindsay planted in 1939. 

The newest researcher to join the RCC staff, Dr. Lucas Majure, 
was already familiar with the Garden’s collection at the time 
he applied in 2014 for a position dedicated to the study of 
New World succulents. He had an opportunity to see some 
of the collection first-hand while visiting during a conference 
in 2007. He later requested plant material to support his work 
on relationships of plants in the tribe Opuntieae, a group that 
includes the prickly pear ( Opuntia ) and other genera. Multiple 
publications resulted from his work, including a paper in the 
internationally recognized American Journal of Botany. 

Majure said that the true value of using material from the 
Garden’s collection comes from the fact that it is derived from 
natural populations. This is, in fact, one of the things that 
first drew him to apply to work on staff at the Garden. He also 
referred to the living collection as “grandiose!” And, he says, it 
is great to be able to incorporate into his work plants that are 
growing literally right outside his window. 

Dr. Majure is not content, however, to simply use the plants that 
are already in the collection. Since joining the staff, he has been 
bringing in material from far and wide. Some of the species 
have great aesthetic appeal, like the Opuntia macrocentra that he 
collected in Big Bend, Texas. Others are from areas not typically 
thought of as part of the cactus family range. These include 
parts of the eastern U.S. and the Caribbean. 

Among the plants he brought back from a recent trip to 
the Dominican Republic (DR) is the beautiful Melocactus 
pedernalensis sometimes called the Mother-in-law’s pincushion, 
which is a relative of another Melocactus species in the DR that 
is threatened by over-collecting for use as a medicinal. 
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Teens of Today Plant for the Future 

In November 2015, a unique opportunity 
was presented to members of the Garden’s 
Teens in the Garden (TIG) to take part in 
making history. Raul Puente, curator of living 
collections, led the teens in transplanting 
almost two dozen cacti, agaves and other 
succulents in the new Heritage Garden. 
Included in these plantings were several 
tiny cardones. These young plants are a gift 
to the future. In 75 years, they will reach 
majestic maturity equal to that of their 
parents—the giant cardones we enjoy today. 
These giants themselves were planted in 
the Garden 75 years ago. We hope the teens 
will visit the Garden with their children and 
grandchildren over the next 75 years to watch 
the cardones grow! 

Teens in the Garden (TIG) is a volunteer, 
service-learning program that bridges the 
gap between classroom academics and 
practical application, by exposing teens to 
careers in biological and conservation fields. 
This innovative and exciting program allows 
teens to gain hands-on experience with 
international citizen science programs, GIS 
mapping, plant inventories and numerous 
other projects. For more information email 
teenvol @ dbg.org. 
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Opuntia macrocentra. 

Photo by Adam Rodriguez. 


Melocactuspedernalensis. Photo by Lucas Majure. 


Actively Involved in Living the Mission 

Because of the foresight of the founders and early staff and 
the unwavering commitment over time, the Garden continues 
to be a world-class botanical institution with collections and 
staff expertise that support local-to-global efforts in plant 
science and conservation. Just a few of the major endeavors in 
which the Garden now plays a significant role are: 

• Central Arizona Conservation Alliance - founded by the 
Garden to focus on the study, restoration, and promotion 
of desert mountain preserves in the Phoenix region. 
(mymountainparks.org) 

• Center for Plant Conservation - the Garden is a founding 
member, and is dedicated to saving North America’s plant 
species from extinction, (centerforplantconservation.org) 

• North American Orchid Conservation Center - the 
Garden serves as the southwest region coordinator for this 
organization founded by the Smithsonian Environmental 
Research Center. (Yes, there are orchids in the Southwest!) 
(northamericanorchidcenter.org) 

• International Union for Conservation of Nature (IUCN) - 
the Garden serves as Host Institute for the IUCN’s Cactus 
and Succulent Specialist Group, which is focused on the 
conservation and sustainable use of these arid region plants. 

The Sam and Betty Kitchell Family Heritage Garden both 
celebrates the Garden’s past and is a gift to its future. Plants 
that were among the first to be brought into the Garden are still 
thriving in the area now encompassed by the Heritage Garden. 
We have planted slow-growing cactus “babies” that will not 
reach their full glory for another 50 years. The opening of the 
Heritage Garden also gave us an opportunity to reflect on where 
we started, where we are, and where we are going. From 1939 
through the many decades to today, the Garden has continually 
embraced its mission and its vision “to be the premier center 
in the world for the display, study, and understanding of 
desert plants....” We have a heritage to be proud of and one we 
continue to build on for the next generations to come. 







Test your Sonoran Desert 

Summer 

KNOWLEDGE 


The summer months can be quite a hot experience, but there is so much 
happening with plants and animals in the Sonoran Desert that you can 
still have a lot of fun. Test your knowledge of desert life to find out if 
you have adapted enough to grow and thrive in the desert summer. 



The Arizona monsoon is a well-defined meteorological 
event that occurs during the summer throughout the 
Southwest. The primary source of moisture for Arizona 
monsoons is? 



Gulf of Mexico 
Gulf of California 
Unknown 

Gulf of Mexico and Gulf of California 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 
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Which of these night-blooming 
flowers is not pollinated by 
hawk moths? 



These insects are usually heard and not seen through 
the summer months and leave exoskeletons behind as 
the adults emerge. 


a. Sacred datura 

b. Yucca 

c. Tufted evening primrose 

d. Sweet four-o’clocks 


a. Cochineal 

b. Palo verde beetle 

c. Cicada 

d. Paper wasp 




Vibrations from rainfall or thunder during the 
summer cue which adult amphibian to emerge 
from underground and breed. 


a. Sonoran Desert toad 

b. Couch’s spadefoot 

c. Bullfrog 

d. Woodhouse’s toad 



Why does a scorpion’s exoskeleton fluoresce 
under a black light? 

a. As a communication strategy to each other 
while hunting 

b. Cooling mechanism 

c. Indication of low nutrition 

d. Scientists have not quite figured out why 
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Pocket mice are known 
to harvest thousands of 
seeds from which of these 
trees during the summer? 
They carry seeds in their 
cheek “pockets” and store 
them in shallow holes to 
be eaten later. 


a. Palo Verde 

b. Mesquite 

c. Ironwood 

d. All of the above 



Saguaro fruits typically 
ripen during the last 
week of June into July. 
On average, how many 
seeds does an individual 
fruit contain? 


a. 25 

b. 250 

c. 1,000 

d. 2,000 


Many succulents use a 
water-saving strategy called 
crassulacean acid metabolism 
(CAM). The carbon dioxide 
needed for photosynthesis is 
collected at night when 
temperatures are lower and 
water loss is reduced. The 
plant structures regulating 
the flow of water and carbon 
dioxide to and from the 
atmosphere are called what? 
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Nightjar refers to which 
group of animals known 
for generally hiding and 
sleeping during the day, 
resting on the ground or 
on horizontal branches? 


The moon is the brightest and largest feature in the 
night sky. What feature is second? 

a. Jupiter 

b. Saturn 

c. Venus 

d. Earth 


a. Bird 

b. Snake 

c. Toad 

d. Lizard 




Enjoy the desert summer by venturing out on a Flashlight 
Tour at the Garden. Tours are available Thursday and Saturday 
evenings from 7 -10 p.m., May 28 - September 3. 

Included with membership or paid Garden admission. 


ANSWERS: 1(d), 2(b), 3(c), 4(b), 5(d), 6(d), 7(d), 8(b), 9(a), 10(c) 

SCORING: 

0-3 correct - you are a seedling with room to grow 

4-7 correct - you are branching out in your summer knowledge 

8-10 correct - you are in full bloom 


Sources: A Natural History of the Sonoran Desert, Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum; Summer Tour 
Resource Booklet, Desert Botanical Garden; https://geoplan.asu.edu/research-and-outreach/ 
outreach/basics-arizona-monsoon-desert-meteorology, ASU School of Geological Sciences and 
Urban Planning; NASA http://solarsystem.nasa.gov/planets/moon/trivia. 
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A Hummingbird Haven 

at Desert Botanical Garden 


by Tom Gatz, Volunteer and Horticulture Aide 

Everyone loves hummingbirds, which are found only 
in the Americas. When visitors from overseas come 
to the Garden and see them for the first time, they 
are mesmerized by these living jewels. When giving 
tours, docents like to point out that they are the only 
birds in the world that can fly backward. Those of 
us who live here enjoy viewing them at hummingbird 
feeders in our backyards, and sometimes even get to 
watch them raise babies hatched from eggs the size 
of small white jellybeans. 


Did You Know this About the Anna’s Hummingbird? 

At the Garden, usually starting with the first winter rains, we 
often see female Anna’s hummingbirds constructing their 
thimble-sized nests from plant fluff held together with spider 
webs. As the babies grow, the elastic spider webs stretch, 
providing a snug, form-fit home. Surprisingly, we often find 
their nests very near, and sometimes directly over the busy 
trails. A study in Colorado found that birds nesting near trails 
used by people were often more successful in fledging young 
than those nesting farther from the trails. 


I 



Male Anna’s hummingbirds have the most elaborate and 
spectacular dive displays of any North American hummingbird. 
They ascend more than 110 feet and then plummet toward 
their target—a female Anna’s hummingbird or another bird. 

For an observer sitting at the bottom of a dive, the male has 
been described as looking “like a tiny, glowing, magenta comet 
rapidly descending from the sky.” When the sunlight hits it just 
right, you will see that he has an iridescent, deep rose red head 
and throat. On a still winter day, listen for the loud chirp sound 
created by his outer tail feathers as he abruptly turns up from 
the bottom of his dive. 


In the Phoenix area, we commonly observe three species 
of hummingbirds. In addition to the Anna’s hummingbird 
that is here throughout the year, we see the slightly smaller 
black-chinned hummingbird (with a touch of purple 
sometimes visible on the throat) in the warmer months. We 
see the Costa’s hummingbird with its deep purple head and 
throat mainly in the cooler months. The Anna’s is the most 
common nesting hummingbird in Phoenix. 


Nestling hummingbirds are often fed nectar in the morning and insects 
later in the day; insect protein lasts longer as a food reserve at night. 




Careful observers will notice the total absence of all male 
hummingbirds when it comes to raising the family. The 
Anna’s male is no different, parting from the female soon 
after mating and leaving her to build the nest (one week), 
incubate the eggs (for 2 1/2 weeks), and feed the babies 
(usually two) for almost a month. She will often nest 
more than once in a season and will re-nest if her first 
attempt fails. On average, only one out of three nesting 
attempts is successful. 

Meanwhile, the males spend most of their day resting on 
shaded perches, perhaps explaining why they can live for 
more than eight years. What most people don’t realize is 
that the Anna’s hummingbird did not nest in Phoenix before 
1964. If you are wondering why they are so commonly seen 
nesting here now, it is because of us. More specifically, it is 
because of the year-round buffet of exotic flowering plants in 
our gardens and the nectar in our hummingbird feeders that 
makes their year-round presence possible. (See pages 14-15 
to get tips on plants that attract hummingbirds.) 

Bathing Antics 

In addition to providing flowers for nectar, another way 
to attract hummingbirds to your garden is to provide a re¬ 
circulating water feature with shallow water that flows over 
a rock or ledge. You will not see hummingbirds drinking 
from this water, since they normally acquire what they 
need from nectar, insects, and their own metabolism, but 
you will see them bathing in it. They frequently bathe in 
shallow water, on water droplets on leaves, and in the spray 
of overhead sprinklers. 

Garden staff and volunteers who arrive just before sunrise, 
especially in winter, are often treated to the intriguing 
sight of a flurry of bathing hummingbirds in the fountains. 
We have counted as many as ten male hummingbirds 
temporarily suspending their normal hostilities toward 
one another to share the frigid water at one particular 
water feature. When the sun comes up, they return to their 
territories and resume their aerial warfare to protect their 
individual patches of flowers. Some researchers suggest that, 
by aggregating, bathing hummingbirds may increase the 
likelihood that a predator will be detected while they are in 
a wet, vulnerable condition. One or more of them can then 
sound the alarm, alerting all. 



Top: Costa’s hummingbird feeding on penstemon flowers. Bottom: Black-chinned 
hummingbird helps pollinate this organ pipe cactus, Stenocereus thurberi. 


the bountiful supply of seeds, nectar, fruits, and insects gives 
these recent graduates of intensive care just what they need 
for regaining a new lease on life. 

On the day I met him, he was bringing in three fledgling 
Anna’s hummingbirds and an adult female Gila woodpecker 
that had recovered from a wing injury. The hummingbirds 
had been raised by hand, so were shy at first about leaving 
the safety of their modified cat carrier, which was equipped 
with tiny perches and a syringe as a nectar feeder. They 
eventually flew out to their new life in the Harriet K. 
Maxwell Desert Wildflower Trail and were quickly met by 
the resident hummingbird welcoming committee, which 
buzzed after them. 


\ 


Rehabilitation Zone for Birds 

Just as many of us seek the healing comfort of the Desert 
Botanical Garden in times of stress or when dealing with 
a personal loss, it also serves as a rest stop on the road 
to recovery for injured birds. On one spring morning, 

I encountered Paul Halesworth, a licensed wildlife 
rehabilitator, gingerly carrying in a couple of pet carriers. 
Paul and his wife Gloria specialize in the rehabilitation of 
hummingbirds and songbirds. They frequently bring the 
birds that they have rehabilitated to the Garden, where 


While there is a sample exhibit of a hummingbird garden 
on the wildflower trail, you can spot these feathered sprites 
throughout the Garden. Red flowers seem to be most popular 
with them, but when they are hungry or feeding their young, 
a flower of any color will do—as long as it has nectar. 

Much of the information in this article is from: 

Clark, Christopher J. and Stephen M. Russell. 2012. Anna’s Hummingbird 
(Calypte anna). The Birds of North America Online (A. Poole, Ed.). Ithaca: Cornell 
Lab of Ornithology; Retrieved from The Birds of North America Online: http://bna 
birds.cornell.edu/bna/species/226 doi:10.2173/bna.226 
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Creating a 

Hummingbird Habitat 
in Your Garden 




Plants are of paramount importance to hummingbirds in the Sonoran 
Desert. They provide the nectar that fuels these fast-flying, bejeweled 
birds. By doing a little research, you can select plants for your desert 
garden that will transform it into a home with natural food and shelter 
for hummingbirds. 

Pay close attention to the movements and feeding patterns of hummingbirds. You 
will notice that they are typically attracted to tubular red blooms like chuparosa 
(Justicia californica ), which blooms from January to April and again from 
September through October. I prefer to use this plant in mass plantings near or 
under a desert tree for dappled shade and as protection for possible nesting sites. 

Another plant that hummingbirds are attracted to is autumn sage (Salvia greggii ), 
which blooms November through March and sporadically during summer 
months. I like to keep this plant in a mass under dappled shade, and typically will 
trim spent blooms to encourage a compact growth habit. 






r 



Plants that Attract Hummingbirds 

Here is a list of some plants that bloom from late winter into 
the tough summer months, providing food that will attract 
hummingbirds to your garden. 

Mexican honeysuckle (Justicia spicigera) does best in dappled 
shade and looks good in a mass planting. The foliage of 
Mexican honeysuckle is almost a chartreuse color and can 
brighten up a shady spot. It can bloom sporadically throughout 
the summer. 



Penstemon is a good selection for blooms from late winter into 
mid spring. Parry’s penstemon has dark pink blooms above 
purple-green rosettes, and is a good perennial for partially 
shaded, well-drained areas. Penstemons can self-seed and 
spread, which creates a more natural look. 

Blue crown passion vine (Passiflora caerulea ) is an evergreen 
vine that does best in dappled shade in the lower deserts. I like 
to train this vine near a gate or under a tree and let it grow up 
through the canopy. Hummingbirds love the nectar of this 
vine’s flowers. 


Red bird of paradise (Caesalpinia pulcherrima) is a good 
summer bloomer that can be grown in full sun. This is a 
“tried and true” plant that does best if it is cut back to the 
ground in late winter. 

Aloe blooms in late winter through spring and provides 
hummingbirds with a great source of nectar, with many 
different colors available. The flowering stems that rise 
above the succulent rosettes are perfect for viewing these 
fascinating birds. 

Water is also an important consideration in the life of 
hummingbirds in a garden. Hummingbirds seem to love 
to bathe in the dew of leaves, but I often see them line up 
on the lip of fountains where water is available. 


If no flowers are available and you are setting up an artificial 
feeder, be consistent with their care. Hummingbird feeders 
need to be cleaned every other day in the summer, and once a 
week during the cooler months. Mold and bacteria can form 
in the feeder and can be very harmful to these little creatures. 
You also need to change the nectar mixture each time you 
clean the feeder. Nectar mixture should be a 1:5 ratio (V4 cup 
sugar to 114 cups water). Never add red food coloring. 


To view additional hummingbirds and get ideas about plants 
that attract hummingbirds, visit dbg.org/hummingbirds. 


Experience the Garden’s Fall Plant Sale, October 14 -16. 
Purchase plants that provide shelter and food for 
hummingbirds and other desert wildlife. 



► 
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BY THE 
NUMBERS 

1,050 

collection plants 
remained in place 
during construction 

13 

new cardones 
were added 

50 

tons of boulders 
were placed 

220 

glass circles in the 
Founders Wall 

21,483 

work hours invested 
in the renovation 


As of May 5, 2016, Garden leaders have secured 
$14,393,764 toward the $18 million needed 
to fulfill the ten major goals that comprise The 
Saguaro Initiative (TSI). We are deeply grateful 
to Ardie and Steve Evans, TSI Chairs, members of 
the Cabinet, and to donors who have contributed 
so much to fulfill these bold dreams. 

We are pleased to share here the complete list of TSI goals 
and highlights of recent accomplishments. 

Sam & Betty Kitchell Family Heritage Garden 

Made possible by a generous donation from the Sam and 
Betty Kitchell family, the Heritage Garden, home to many 
of the oldest plantings, is a dramatic reminder of the vision 
and legacy of our founders. The renovation of this historic 
section interprets the Garden’s story and vision for the 
future, featuring horticultural displays that we hope will 
be as treasured in 75 years as the giant cardones are today. 

A major feature of the Heritage Garden is the Fine Family 
Contemplation Garden, made possible by a generous 
donation from the Fine family. This space provides a quiet 
refuge where guests may pause for reflection. Surrounded by 
columnar cacti, the space includes a labyrinth and reflective 
water feature to inspire meditation. 

Other highlights of the new exhibit include dramatic gates, 
signaling entry into a special space and the Founders Wall; 
a sculptural element comprised of glass circles etched with 
the names of the 13 original accessioned plants along with 
those who have made significant contri-butions to the 
Garden’s history and success. 


The Saqua.ro Initiative 


at a Glance 

CAPITAL PROJECTS 

New Horticulture Center $ 3.3 Million 

Exhibitions $ 4.0 Million 

Desert Terrace Garden 
Jan and Tom Lewis Desert Portal 
Sam & Betty Kitchell Family Heritage Garden 

COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT 
& ACTION 

Community Action $ 1.85 Million 

Community Gardening 

Central Arizona Conservation Alliance 
Children and Family Garden Plan 

Interpretive Master Plan $ .65 Million 

and Creative Campaign 

ENDOWMENT AND 

PERMANENT FUNDS $ 8.2 Million 

Endowment Asset 

Replacement Fund 

Emergency Fund 

Opportunity Fund 


TOTAL $ 18.O Million 
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Horticulture Center 

In February 2016, Garden leaders joined the design team and staff project leads to officially 
begin construction of the new Horticulture Center. This occasion caps 30 months of intensive 
planning and preparation for the largest single development project in Garden history. 

The new facility will transform the current horticulture infrastructure into a complex that 
supports optimum, professional care for desert plants. The Center will be efficient and a safe 
work space for horticulturists and researchers, and opens new opportunities for members and 
the general public to experience and learn about the art and science of nurturing desert plants. 

“This facility is going to be something really special and we expect that plant scientists from 
across the country will be coming to see it,” said Don Ottosen, one of four Trustees who 
served on the Horticulture Center implementation workgroup. Construction is expected 
to be completed by spring 2017. Stay tuned for progress reports. 

Community Gardening Initiative: Spaces of Opportunity 

The Garden formalized a partnership in 2015 with St. Luke’s 
Health Initiative, the Roosevelt School District and Cultivate South 
Phoenix (CUSP) to launch the Spaces of Opportunity initiative. 
The Garden supported CUSP in securing a five-year lease with 
the Roosevelt School District, as well as grant support from St. 
Luke’s Health Initiatives, Starbucks and the USDA Local Foods 
Promotion Program. Development of a business plan, master site 
plan by the project’s lead designer Quilian Riano of DSGN AGNC, 
and a website at www.cultivatephx.com are all underway. 

Community work days are held on the land every second Saturday 
of the month, seeing approximately 75 volunteers turning out to 
help. Thanks to their efforts, roughly eight acres of cover crops 
and five acres of community garden plots now provide a stark 
contrast to the dusty field full of weeds and trash that existed there one year ago. People in 
the surrounding neighborhoods are ecstatic to see the transformation into a productive space 
benefitting the entire south Phoenix community. Everyone involved in the project is confident 
that 2016 will be a big year for Spaces of Opportunity. 



The Central Arizona Conservation Alliance (cazca) grew from a germ of an idea 
during strategic planning in 2010 to the reality of a strong Alliance with nearly 50 partners 
and collaborators by the end of 2015. CAZCA is fully aligned with the Garden’s local-to-global 
conservation strategy. The focus of the Alliance is the system of Sonoran Desert mountain 
preserves within the Phoenix urban core and throughout Maricopa County. CAZCA envisions 
a sustainable preserve system that supports healthy ecosystems while providing beautiful, safe, 
open spaces for recreation, education, and relaxation. The first three years of the Alliance were 
generously supported by a grant from the Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust. You can learn 
about CAZCA and how to get involved at www.mymountainparks.org. 



rnillion 


$4 million 


$2 millioh 


The Saguaro Initiative 

75 th Anniversary Cabinet 

Ardie and Steve Evans, Chairs 

Oonagh Boppart 

Lee Baumann Cohn 

Bennett Dorrance 

Harriet Ivey 

Jan Lewis 

Tom Lewis 

Bruce Macdonough 

Carolyn O’Malley 

Harry Papp 

Rosellen Papp 

Ken Schutz 

Marilyn Wolfe 
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We invite you to read the full 
Desert Botanical Garden Annual Report 2015 
available online at dbg.org/annualreport 


HERBARIUM 

Total Specimens 79,700 


STAFF PUBLICATIONS 


SCHILLING LIBRARY 

Books 

Botanical Prints 

Journal and Newsletter Titles 

Maps 


9,503 

600 

504 

2,369 


EDUCATION AND TOURS 

School Tour Participants 20,251 

Children in Education Programs 420 

Children in Seedlings Preschool Program 109 

Girl Scouts 523 

Adult Education Class Participants 4,977 

VOLUNTEERS 

Individual Volunteers 790 

Individual Teen Volunteers 2 9 

Community Organizations and Corporations 27 

New Volunteers 103 

Total Active Hardy Perennials (10+ years) 166 

Total Hours Contributed 69,068 

Total Teen Hours Contributed 6 24 

Awards for 100+ Hours in 2015 268 

Total Volunteers 25 Years & More 23 

LENGTH OF SERVICE AWARDS 

500 Hours 35 

1,000 Hours 20 

2,000 Hours 13 

3,000 Hours 6 

4,000 Hours 2 

6,000 Hours 3 

7,000 Hours 3 

DOCENT INTERPRETER 

INTERACTIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 110,712 

STAFF 

Full-time 93 

Part-time and Seasonal 104 


BY THE NUMBERS 

for calendar year 2015 


M - 


ATTENDANCE 

MEMBERSHIP HOUSEHOLDS 


380,173 

33,023 


HORTICULTURE 

Acres at Desert Botanical Garden 
Acres Under Cultivation 
Attendance at Biannual Plant Sales 


140 

55 

10,993 


LANDSCAPE & GARDENING 

Desert Landscape School Credential Holders 906 

Sustainable Desert Landscapes Certificate Holders 18 
Plant Biology and Desert Ecology Certificate Holders 21 


PLANT HOTLINE QUESTIONS 

Response to Calls 

Response to Emails (including Facebook) 
Ask a Gardener Visitor Interactions 


2,004 

875 

1,129 

1,159 


LIVING COLLECTION 

Total Accessioned Plants 
Total Accessioned Seeds 
Total Number of Species 
New Accessions Added 
New Species Added 


23,273 

4,457 

4,384 

1,049 

58 


Rare and Endangered 

Total Seed Accessions of Rare/ 

Endangered Species 

Number of Rare/Endangered Species 


1,919 

291 




garden, i 

lews 





Garden Experience and Training Leads 
to Opportunity for Talented Staff 
“There is a great need for young botanists 
all over the country. We wish to encourage 
serious study.” So stated founder Gertrude 
Webster upon the creation of the Garden in 
1939. Her sentiment remains true today. 

In addition to academic training, young plant 
scientists also gain valuable on-the-job training 
and experience that prepares them for new 
positions in the botanical community at large. 
Dustin Wolkis is a recent example. Wolkis joined 
the staff of the Research, Conservation and 
Collections department in 2012, working on a 
specific grant-funded project. He later worked 
part-time as a research assistant while completing 
his master’s degree. 

In January 2016, Wolkis was offered the full-time position as Seed Bank Manager for 
the National Tropical Botanical Garden (NTBG) in Hawaii. Major factors in the hiring 
decision were Wolkis’s experience at the Garden performing field work as well as assisting 
with the rare and threatened species seed bank. 

Wolkis began his new position March 1, 2016, and is based at NTBG’s Juliet Rice 
Wichman Botanical Research Center on the island of Kauai. Aloha! 

What’s In a Name? 

The Garden’s street address, 1201 North 
Galvin Parkway, embodies a part of 
Arizona’s history. It was renamed in 1965 
to honor Paul V. Galvin, the founder of 
Motorola, who passed away before this 
honor was bestowed. In the adjacent 
photo, his wife Virginia Galvin is shown 
with Paul’s son Robert W. Galvin on her 
right, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
President Allen Rosenberg on her far 
right, and Phoenix Mayor Milton H. 

Graham on her left. At the time of the 
dedication. Motorola was the largest 
industrial employer in the state. 



Mrs. Galvin was later remarried to Kenneth M. 
Piper and became a storied philanthropist in 
Phoenix. Today, the Virginia G. Piper Charitable 
Trust carries on her legacy of generosity and 
commitment to our community. 



Researching Cacti in the 
Caribbean and South America 

Garden researchers traveled to three Latin 
American countries in February to study 
cacti. Dr. Lucas Majure spent 17 days in 
the Dominican Republic with botanists 
from that country, investigating several 
groups of plants, including cacti and 
agaves. A Planetary Biodiversity Inventory 
grant to New York Botanical Garden 
from the National Science Foundation 
funded the research. Approximately 
20 species of cacti are found in the 
Dominican Republic, with much more 
research required to better understand 
their evolution and relationships to other 
cacti of the Caribbean. Majure met and 
worked with staff of the Jardin Botanico 
Nacional and with faculty and students 
of the Universidad Autonoma de Santo 
Domingo, who expressed interest in 
further collaborations. 

Also in February, Plant Physiologist 
Dr. Kevin Hultine and Curator of Living 
Collections Raul Puente spent 16 days in 
Chile and Argentina, establishing study 
site localities for a comparative study of 
the effects of climate change on columnar 
cacti in both the northern and southern 
hemispheres. During the trip, they crossed 
the spine of the Andes from coastal Chile 
to access the arid Monte region of northern 
Argentina. Working with colleagues from 
both countries, Hultine will pursue further 
grant funding to establish a five-year-long, 
international project involving researchers 
from Chile, Argentina, Mexico, and the 
United States. Stay tuned for more details 
about these exciting projects in future 
issues of The Sonoran Quarterly. 
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Page 19 Top left: Dustin Wolkis - Julie Stromberg 
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Socialize with us at 



The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 



WiFi Zone 


FREE WI-FI is available in five locations 
within the Desert Botanical Garden: the 
area in front of Admissions, Ottosen Entry 
Garden, Boppart Courtyard, the Center for 
Desert Living Trail, and Ullman Terrace. 



City of Phoenix 

P HOE MIX OFFICE OF ART*; AMO CULTURE 


Partial funding provided by the Phoenix Office 
of Arts and Culture through appropriations 
from the Phoenix City Council. 
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Flashlight Tours 

Thursdays and Saturdays 

May 28 - September 3 | 7 - 10 p.m. 

Included with membership or paid Garden 
admission. 

Flashlight tours are a sensory adventure 
where you will see, hear and feel the 
desert night. Remember to bring your 
flashlight for this adventure. 

For additional information visit dbg.org. 


Share the learning experience 
this summer at the Garden 

Buy one, get one 50% off member price 
when registering for a summer class. 

Join experts in cooking, art, gardening, 
photography and more. 

Valid at dbg.org/learn or 480 481.8188 for 
participating programs through 9/1/16. Classes 
must be purchased by 6/30/16. Enter promo code 
SHARE at checkout. Excludes Teacher Workshops, 
Self-Guided and Travel and Adventure programs. 



Summer Camp 

Register for all Children and Family programs 
online at dbg.org/learn or call 480 481.8121 
for more information. 

Each day campers become scientists as 
they use their powers of observation in the 
classroom and on the trail to learn about 
the world around them. Pre-registration 
is required. 

Early childhood programs are supported by 
the Ferry Family Foundation. 
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The Garden’s 
first priority 
will always 
be to serve the 
urban desert 
community 
by protecting 
the plants and 
habitats that 
we all love. 
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Think Globally. 

Act Locally. 

In the 1930s, vast areas of the desert 
were being developed—mostly for 
agriculture and ranching, but also for 
housing and commercial development. 

The idea for establishing a botanical 
garden for desert plants was a response 
to those changes so rapidly taking place. 

Whatever was driving the change in any particular 
area, one thing was constant: native desert plants 
were not welcome. Farmers and ranchers replaced 
them with more profitable crops, and homeowners 
and developers replaced them with the prettier 
and tamer species they had brought with them 
from the East and Midwest. 

From its beginning, in contrast, Desert Botanical 
Garden has focused on glorifying, not destroying, 
native desert plants, to use the words of founder 
Gertrude Webster. We have succeeded in that 
endeavor, and this has given us a base from 
which to spread the impact of our developing 
body of knowledge to other parts of the world. 

In this issue, you will read about the research 
expedition of two staff members to Chile and 
Argentina to study cactus species there. Their trip 
builds on the extensive work we have done with 
colleagues in Mexico, which is home to more 
cactus species than any other country in the world. 
And the newest member of our research team, 

Dr. Lucas Majure, is an expert on prickly pear 
cacti in the Caribbean region, rounding out 
the Garden’s coverage of cactus species in all 
of the Americas. 



The Garden’s research work has caught the attention 
of the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN, www.iucn.org), which has designated it as the 
global headquarters to lead the effort to save cacti and 
other succulent plants. This work is urgent, as, sadly, 
a recent inventory led by IUCN has concluded that cacti 
are among the five most threatened groups of living things 
in the world—holding that dubious distinction with 
amphibians, corals, cycads, and conifers. 

With deep roots here in Papago Park, the Garden’s first 
priority will always be to serve the urban desert community 
by protecting the plants and habitats that we all love. 

Its branches of influence are spreading and, more and more, 
our cactus conservation efforts will have an impact around 
the country and throughout the world. 


Ken Schutz 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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The Garden is here 
to help you ENJOY 
the beauty of the 
desert and CARE 
about it. 


Several years ago the Garden recognized that a 
strategic approach was needed regarding how visitors 
experience and connect to the Garden. While major 
physical renovations and additions have been made 
over the last 15 years, we had not engaged in formal 
interpretive master planning since the late 1990s. 

The Garden’s strategic master plan has an overarching 
theme: to make new and stronger connections 
between people and plants. Realizing that an increased 
understanding of our relationship with visitors would 
lead to improved communication and education, we 
developed a course of action that would accomplish 
that goal. 


by Elaine McGinn, Director of Planning and Exhibits 


In 2013, Desert Botanical Garden 
applied for and received a grant from 
the Institute of Museum and Library 
Services (IMLS) to create a new interpretive master 
plan (IMP). The primary goal was to find new 
and innovative ways to communicate the Garden’s 
underlying purpose through messages that are 
focused, clear, and consistent. Two years of a 
consultant-led process has resulted in success— 
we now have a clearly defined statement of the 
one Big Idea that all segments of Desert Botanical 
Garden can convey to visitors. 


Funding from the IMLS grant allowed us 
to hire two leading interpretive consultants, 
Judy Rand of Rand and Associates, an award 


DEVELOPING THE GARDEN’S 

Big Idea 
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winning interpretation expert, and Jeff Hayward 
of People, Places & Design Research (PPDR), 
one of the top five experts in the U.S. in audience 
research. We invited members of the community 
to participate as advisors, including a botanist, 
a conservationist, an educational theorist, 
an ethnobotanist, and science museum and 
communications specialists. 

Rand and Hayward led this team through an 
intensive two-year planning process to assess 
the Garden’s current interpretation, develop new 
ways to improve the visitor experience, and publish 
a living document to guide us in achieving the goal 
of understanding visitors’ needs and interests. 


• A guide for plant acquisition and display designs in support 
of communication goals. 

• A method for evaluating the outcomes of visitor interactions 
with the Garden. 

• A documented practice to share with other gardens and natural 
history collections. 

The next activity, led by PPDR, was to conduct audience research to 
test the assumptions. To do this, Hayward developed a comprehensive 
survey that staff and volunteers used to interview visitors directly. 

Over a period of three-and-a-half-months, 502 visitors were interviewed. 
Survey data illuminated who is visiting, why they come, how we can 
improve their experience, and what they think about (or how they 
perceive) the Garden. 


Identifying and Testing Assumptions 

The Interpretive Master Plan work began in 
November 2013. The IMP team of Garden staff 
and community advisors held the first two-day 
workshop with Rand and Hayward to establish 
clear outcomes for the IMP process. We each 
shared what we believed the Garden is about and 
how we want to articulate key messages. In this 
initial phase of the project, we shared assumptions 
about the visitor (e.g., life cycle types, attendance 
patterns, etc.), hopes and goals for the IMP 
process, what we know and don’t know about 
target audiences and their interpretive experiences, 
and a preliminary vision of outcomes for the 
planning process. 

We believed that the Desert Botanical Garden 
already provides a high quality, memorable visitor 
experience. We did not want to change the Garden, 
but sought to maximize its connections with 
visitors. The desired outcome of the IMP process 
was that interpretation and communication 
will provide: 

• A common sense of identity and purpose across 
all aspects of the Garden. 

• An improved understanding of diverse audiences. 

• A focus for the development of all education 
and interpretive elements and programs. 


Generating and Selecting a Big Idea 

At a subsequent workshop, the IMP team generated and assessed 
preliminary options for an overarching interpretive message about what 
the Garden is as a cultural institution. We ranked and prioritized theme 
options, and selected nine options for investigation. Hayward developed 
a second survey that was used to interview more than 600 visitors. 

It focused on their interests in nine themes that we called hot topics. 

They were: 

• The future of water in the Southwest. 

• The Garden is here to help you enjoy the beauty of the desert 
and care about it. 

• Conservation and sustainable living. 

• Desert dwellers—plants, animals, and people living in this land 
of extremes. 

• How the Sonoran Desert is special and unique. 

• The desert at night. 

• The desert is fragile and how you can help preserve it. 

• Gardening in a desert climate. 

• Plants used by people for food and drink. 

Analysis of the survey revealed that of these nine themes, two elicited 
the highest interest: The future of water in the Southwest and The Garden 
is here to help you enjoy the beauty of the desert and care about it. These 
two themes rated most highly with all of the visitor segments, including 
older adults, younger adults, families with children, first-time visitors, 
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and repeat visitors. According to Hayward and Rand, that was a very 
strong finding and warranted strong consideration by the team as the 
overarching key message. The remaining seven themes scored even and 
high in their visitor interest rating, therefore, no theme was eliminated 
for further interpretive development. 

In addition to asking visitors about their interest in a particular theme, 
the survey included questions that explored their perceptions of existing 
interpretation. The analysis revealed that visitors do not currently 
get a single, clear, Big Idea of what the Garden is all about, or what 
important idea we are trying to convey. In interview after interview, 
visitors struggled to articulate a main message or important idea at 
the Garden. This corroborated our desire for a unifying Big Idea that 
staff and volunteers could share as a consistent message that promotes 
cohesiveness across all aspects of Garden operations. 

The team decided to further develop the theme of The Garden is here 
to help you enjoy the beauty of the desert and care about it, as its Big Idea. 
Weighing this theme against the IMP goals, we determined that the 
remaining eight topics could fall under the umbrella of this theme. 
Subsequent audience research revealed visitors’ high interest in the 
potential Big Idea theme, allowing us to move to the next stage in the 
iterative process: using research findings to inspire creative interpretive 
planning. 

Using Research Findings Brings Real Results 
for Interpretation 

During year two of the interpretive master planning process, we 
implemented this new knowledge about developing visitor-centered 
experiences by conducting two comprehensive interpretive experiments 
with visitors. 

Part of the planning for Desert Terrace Garden and the Jan and Tom 
Lewis Desert Portal included developing improved visitor orientation 
to the Garden in these spaces. While the physical structure of the Desert 
Terrace Garden and the Desert Portal are clearly defined, the visitor entry 
experience and conceptual messages about the Garden were not as clear. 
This situation suggested the potential value of an experiment to assess 
and learn about visitors’ perceptions of their entry experience. 

_ I The Sonoran Quarterly 
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Recognizing that the entry experience is essentially 
about orientation, Hayward and Rand developed a 
series of experiments to test different entry experiences 
with visitors, each one followed by its own audience 
survey. Through a process of conducting the entry 
experiments with a range of examples of interpretive 
content at different locations, beginning at the 
Admissions area and ending at the Desert Portal, 
we were able to assess the effectiveness of various 
prototype interpretation messages. 

The results of the entry experience experiment were 
positive in helping staff not only to understand visitors’ 
needs and expectations for orientation to the Garden, 
but also in understanding the enormous value of this 
visitor-centered interpretive development process. 

Over the years, there has been much debate about 
visitor orientation; the findings from the experiment 
helped to broaden consensus among stakeholders. 

Second Experiment Benefits Planning 
for the New Horticulture Center 

The second interpretive experiment presented itself in 
the planning for the new Horticulture Center (opening 
in March 2017). Included were ideas for developing 
behind-the-scenes, guided interpretive tours for visitors 
and for interpretative signs about the horticulture, 
research, and conservation work being done there. 

With the leadership of Rand and Hayward, the team 
narrowed down the objectives for this experiment 
to finding the answers to these two questions: 

1. Do visitors want to know why we do versus how 
we do horticulture? 

2. Will visitors want a tour of the Horticulture Center? 




Hayward translated these objectives into researchable 
questions about interest in a behind-the-scenes tour, 
estimating the extent of interest, and what types of visitors 
are most interested. The level of interest in horticulture- 
focused experiences was tested as how we care for plants 
versus conservation-focused experiences as why we care 
for plants. Knowing how visitors perceive the how and 
why will help inform the content of future interpretive 
signs and behind-the-scenes tour development for the 
new Horticulture Center. 


The IMP has become the foundation of a means for 
Garden stakeholders to bring together many different 
thoughts about providing an exceptional visitor experience. 
We now have standards to guide the tone and means 
of communication; an interpretive framework to organize, 
rank, and track messages; guidelines for decision making; 
and recommendations for specific interpretive strategies 
across all modes of visitor experience. If visitors are better 
informed and feel welcome, they will be motivated to engage 
in the learning opportunities presented by interpretation. 


Using analysis of data from the experiment, we learned 
that there is a strong interest from local visitors in gardening 
and connecting to what goes on behind the scenes. We also 
learned that visitors from other places are more interested 
in the horticultural aspects of how we care for plants. 

These results allowed us to begin implementing the visitor- 
centered approach to interpretive development early in the 
planning process. 


Future strategic planning will support the IMP with a 
commitment to realizing the vision of our visitor-centered, 
conservation-minded, scientific institution that celebrates 
one of the world’s most extraordinary environments, the 
Sonoran Desert. The Garden seeks to create experiences 
that help visitors have stronger connections with nature, 
understand the relationship between plants and people, and 
inspire them to take action to conserve the natural world. 


A New Guide for All Interpretation 

The analysis of visitors’ experiences generated a perspective 
that is uniquely about the Desert Botanical Garden. We now 
have scientific data about who our audience is by residence, 
age, socioeconomic status, group composition, interests, 
why they visit, and motivations to visit. We also know that 
the overall visitor experience was rated highly and that our 
audience has a broad receptivity to interpretation. 


Desert Botanical Garden has begun a new era of communi¬ 
cating with its visitors. We are deeply appreciative of the 
support for the development of the interpretive master 
plan from the Institute of Museum and Library Services 
as well as the participation of Garden visitors who took 
time to respond to our surveys. 


Published in October 2015, the interpretive master plan 
will guide how and what we will interpret throughout all 
areas of the Garden. It includes an interpretive planning 
philosophy, as well as objectives that guide decision making 
and strategies for message development and communication 
with visitors based on interpretation goals and audience 
research. Through the process of developing the IMP, we 
have gained a far better understanding of our audiences, 
while developing consensus among staff and volunteers 
about key messages to convey. 
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All About the 
Curious-looking Boojum 

by Brian Kissinger, Director of Horticulture 


One of the most unusual succulent plants in the 
Garden’s collection is the curious-looking boojum. 

The boojum (Fouquieria columnaris) is native 
to southern parts of the Sonoran Desert in Baja 
California and Sonora, Mexico, and often grows 
in close proximity to the giant cardon cactus. 

Boojums are long-lived plants that may thrive for as long as 
500 years. They grow very slowly and are summer-dormant, 
which means that they will drop their leaves in the spring as the 
weather becomes hotter. They bloom during the hot summer 
and remain dormant until fall, when they resume growth with 
the production of new leaves. Germination of seeds is sporadic 
and young plants require the protection of a somewhat shaded 
environment—beneath shrub canopies, for example. 

The Garden has approximately 35 boojums. All of them are 
planted in warmer, drier locations because they are susceptible 
to frost damage in the winter and they rot from excess moisture 
during the summer when they are dormant. The spectacular, 
35-foot tall, double-headed specimen in the Desert Terrace 
Garden was a donation that took considerable time and care 
to box, transport, and deliver by an overhead crane to the 
site. This plant is still supported by some of the original wood 
scaffolding to keep it stabilized. The future plan is to install 
permanent bracing that will be both structural and attractive. 

These Dr. Seuss-like succulents with their unique architectural 
shapes are highly prized by some plant enthusiasts. Mature 
boojums can sell upward of $1,000 per foot. 

Boojums are slow-growing, so they will do well in a container 
while young. If you plant a young one in the ground, be sure 
that it has some protection from the afternoon sun. The best 
time of the year to plant a boojum is the fall, when they are 
coming out of dormancy. They grow best in zones 9b to 10a in 
the lower Sonoran Desert. Boojums require well-drained soil 
with a substrate such as decomposed granite added to native 
soil. When planting, be sure not to bury the base of the stem 
below the level of the original soil line. 

I have seen boojums in Tucson in highly protected sites, and 
have found many great specimens in the Phoenix area. It is 
always fun to spot one over the back fence of someone’s yard. 
We typically sell baby boojums three inches to three feet in 
height at the Garden’s plant sales in mid-October and mid- 
March. Come browse the huge selection of arid-adapted plants 
that are offered. 







Who has the Biggest 
Backyard Boojum? 

by Dr. Joe McAuliffe, Director of Research, 

Conservation & Collections 

“ffo, ho, a boojum — 
definitely a boojum!" 

It was 1922, and Godfrey Sykes had just 
spotted a strange plant in the distance with 
his telescope during a pioneering research 
expedition in Sonora, Mexico. He borrowed 
the name from Lewis Carroll’s The Hunting 
of the Snark, which refers to a mythical 
thing called a “boojum” from desolate, 
far-off places. The plants are so charmingly 
bizarre that the name fits them perfectly. 

In Mexico, the plant is called the cirio, the Spanish 
name given to a tall, tapered candle. Regardless of the 
name applied, the plant’s unusual form commands 
universal attention and admiration. The tallest 
boojum yet discovered in the wild was 80 feet tall 
(25.9 m), measured in January 1990 by the author 
(photo on the far right). Sadly, the majestic plant 


was downed in a storm sometime before 2009 
(see Sonoran Quarterly, September 2009, Vol. 63, 
No. 3, p. 6-10). 

Boojums are native only to central Baja California 
and a very small area on the coast of Sonora, 

Mexico. However, many boojums have been planted 
in horticultural settings in Arizona and southern 
California where weather conditions (especially 
temperatures) permit. For example, a boojum 
not much taller than three feet (1 m) was among 
the plants collected in Baja California in 1939 by 
the Garden’s first director, George Lindsay. In 2014, 
that plant was 35 feet tall (10.7 m). Together with 
the giant cardones, also from Baja California, it 
now towers over the S am and Betty Kitchell Family 
Heritage Garden. Similarly, other small, young 
boojums planted many decades ago at the Boyce 
Thompson Arboretum and other institutions 
in the region have grown to noteworthy heights. 

In 2003 Bill Thorton, a member of the Tucson 
Cactus and Succulent Society, published a survey 
on boojums in cultivation in Arizona and southern 
California that included information on the tallest 
ones known at that time (see Boojum Trees in 
Cultivation, Cactus and Succulent Journal, Vol. 75, 
p. 7-11). However, since then, what were thought 
to be the tallest boojums at various locales have died. 
It is possible that private collections may contain 
some of the tallest boojums in the state—we simply 
don’t know for sure. 



Send us your Boojum Photos! 


If you have an exceptionally tall or unusual (e.g., one 
with two or more trunks) boojum on your property, 
or know someone who does, you can help with an 
informal boojum census project. Take a photo of the 
plant with a person standing next to it for approximate 
scale and email it to Kenny Zelov at Desert Botanical 
Garden, kzelov@dbg.org. Include information on the 
actual height of the person in the photo along with your 
contact information. Take the photo from as great a 
distance as possible to minimize distortion. 


Please send all photos and information by 
December 31, 2016. We will evaluate the photos 
for possible candidates, and if you have one that 
is exceptionally noteworthy, we will contact you 
to arrange an accurate measurement of its height 
with surveying instruments. With your permission, 
we will also post a photo of the special plant on 
the Garden’s Facebook page. With your help, we 
can locate the biggest and most unusual backyard 
boojums in Arizona! 





















by Luana Vargas, Program Director, Adult Education 

Humans have evolved to learn. As a 
species, the ability to communicate 
and learn from one another allows us to 
inhabit almost every single environment 
on this planet, including regions with 
most inhospitable conditions. Although 
early theorists in pedagogy—the science 
of teaching and education—supported 
the idea of a critical period for learning, 
recent research in neuroscience and 
psychology supports the theory that 
the human brain is much more malleable 
than previously thought, and that effective 
learning can happen at any age. In fact, 
current studies have found that learning 
can help older adults remain active and 
emotionally balanced. Speaking in general 
terms, the effectiveness of learning 
has more to do with how the task 
or knowledge is imparted, received, 
and practiced than the learner’s age. 

Imparting knowledge to adults is both rewarding 
and challenging. Adults are self-directed and 
come to the classroom motivated and ready 
to learn. At the same time, instructors may find 
themselves addressing an audience with a wide 
range of experience and levels of knowledge on 
a given topic. When instructing adults, it 
is crucial that the instructor find ways to 
connect what is currently being learned—new 
knowledge—with the students’ reservoirs of past 
experiences. When instructors can successfully 
make this connection between old and new 
information, adult learners are much more 
likely to retain it in their long-term memories. 


Receiving the information happens successfully when adults are actively 
engaged in the process. The instructor must come prepared with 
activities that allow learners to discover concepts for themselves. 

They should also place the new knowledge in context so that their 
students can see how they would be able to readily apply it in real life. 
Ask yourself which way you tend to learn best: when you are told how 
things work or when you experience how things work? Most adults 
have a myriad of competing responsibilities and concerns (e.g., work, 
financial, family, and health related). In a learning environment, these 
concerns may hinder their cognitive ability to receive new information. 
When instructors develop activities that require the active participation 
of the students and are fun at the same time, the likelihood for learning 
and retaining information is increased. 

Practice makes perfect. Studies have shown time and time again that 
practice is one of the keys to mastering a new subject or skill. Learning 
should, therefore, not stop at the classroom. Instructors should offer 
activities that adult students can practice at home, and create safe and 
welcoming opportunities for practice in the classroom. At the same 
time, adult learners can take charge of their own education outside 
the classroom. Creating a schedule and dedicating time to practice 
and even test the new concepts can double long-term recall. Moreover, 
connecting with other people in class and together developing a practice 
or testing routine outside the classroom can boost learning while 
creating opportunities for social interaction and connection. 

The need for receiving and sharing information is present throughout 
an individual’s life. When learning, adults are self-directed, self- 
motivated, and task-oriented, and they bring a variety of previously 
acquired knowledge and experience to the learning process. At the 
Garden, the adult education team and its volunteers work with a variety 
of experts in different fields to deliver programs that are designed to 
cater to adult learners. Beyond imparting information, we seek to offer 
opportunities that can improve quality of life in communities and 
have a positive impact on individuals’ lives. Moreover, it is our goal 
to make learning fun and create communities of practice that tap into 
the extensive experience that students bring to the classroom. 
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HONORING EXCELLENCE: 

Adult Education 
Instructors 

The Garden is proud to offer a team 
of instructors who are not only experts 
in their fields, but who also invest a 
great deal of time in creating programs 
that address the needs of adult learners. 
This year, we began recognizing 
instructors in each program category 
who have demonstrated excellence 
in instruction, continual improvement, 
commitment to the Garden, 
professionalism, and innovation. 

Some of the honorees are highlighted 
here-each offering a tip of their trade. 



Wellness | Jake Mace 
Jake has been a student of martial arts 
since the age of eight and has been 
teaching Chinese martial arts full-time 
for 15 years. His Sunrise Tai Chi classes 
are the perfect way to start your day, 
using moving meditation to improve 
breathing, reduce stress, and stimulate 
the mind. 

“Being consistent with your 
routine of meditation, deep 
breathing, Tai Chi or fitness, 
even if it’s for just 5-10 minutes 
a day, is the key to health 
and wellness.” 



Landscape and Gardening | 

John Eisenhower 

John is an ISA Certified Arborist® who 
enjoys sharing his knowledge of tree care 
and sustainable landscaping practices. 
His Pruning Trees and Shrubs class is 
offered multiple times every season, 
teaching the basics of pruning and how 
to avoid common mistakes. 

“Be sure you can justify every 
cut. When you remove 30% 
of a. plant’s leaves, you’re telling 
it to live on breakfast and, lunch, 
because you just took its dinner!” 



Art | Lynn Reves 

Lynn is passionate about bringing nature to 
life through art. She was a florist for many 
years, and turned that love for flowers 
into a career as an artist and a certified 
botanical illustrator. She teaches classes 
at the Garden that span a wide range, from 
decorative mirrors to crocheting, creating 
fairy gardens to pastel. 

“Anybody can learn to do art. 

It’s a step-by-step process;you 
have to learn and practice. 
Learning what tools to use and 
how to use them is instrumental 
in getting a good finished project.” 



Photography | Bob McBride 
Bob is an award-winning photographer 
who is passionate about experiencing 
the natural world through his camera lens. 
He teaches classes for beginners and 
advanced students, where enthusiasts 
can bring the desert to life through 
photography. 

“Never forget that an artist’s most 
important assets are passion, 
imagination, curiosity, receptivity, 
patience, and a dogged refusal 
to follow the rules.” 



Travel and Adventure | Jack Gilcrest 
Jack has a background in environmental 
sciences and landscape architecture, 
both of which inspire his passion for 
sustainability in desert environments. 

In addition to landscape and gardening 
classes, he leads travel and adventure 
programs that combine the beauty 
of the desert with unique architecture 
and sustainable landscapes. 

“I always recommend traveling 
and exploring in a group. 

The advantage of being with 
a group is we’re much more likely 
to notice things we wouldn’t see 
if we’re out exploring alone.” 
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The Saguaro Initiative 



Nina Mason 
Pulliams 
Legacy Benefits 
Conservation 




Nina Mason Pulliam (1906 -1997) was a journalist, 
a business leader, a humanitarian and a lover of all 
creatures. She was the founding secretary-treasurer 
and a director of Central Newspapers, Inc. which 
her husband Eugene C. Pulliam established in 1934. 
Upon his death in 1975, she served as president 
of CNI until 1979 and was publisher of The Arizona 
Republic and The Phoenix Gazette until 1978. 


by Julie Wagoner, Institutional Giving Manager 


Launched in 2011, the Garden-led 
Central Arizona Conservation 
Alliance (CAZCA) engages 50+ 
partners to study, protect and 
promote one of our community’s 
most precious assets—the desert 
mountain preserves. We are pleased 
to share a conversation with Robert 
Berger, Vice President of Programs 
for CAZCA partner and donor, the 
Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust. 

Tell us how the Trust continues to honor 
Mrs. Pulliam’s interest in protecting 
animals and nature through your grant 
investments. 

Nina Pulliam had a special connection 
to animals, both companion and wild, 
and to the natural world. She understood 
the important link of nature to people 
and that by maintaining that connection, 
we are adding to our own health. 
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At over 185,000 acres, the Phoenix Mountain Preserves system constitutes the nation’s 
largest set of nature preserves in an urban setting. 
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The Trust made the first contribution to support CAZCA with a $300,000 
grant in 2012. What initially drew your interest? 


The Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust has maintained a robust 
environmental investment portfolio since it first began making grants 
in 1998, supporting efforts ranging from protecting and restoring natural 
areas to helping ensure Arizona’s future water resources. Although the 
Trust generally focuses on environmental projects outside Arizona’s major 
population centers, CAZCA presented an opportunity to be a part of 
something that demonstrates community collaboration, improves and 
enhances protection of valuable open space, and encourages awareness 
and engagement in a preserve system that has few rivals. 


CAZCA has grown significantly since its conceptualization, from seven to 
more than 50 partners. From your perspective, why is this growth important 
for the community? 


The Trust recognizes the beneficial values that can be achieved by weaving 
together special places as part of CAZCA’s mission and maintaining open 
space for the benefit of the community. As we all know, proximity to urban 
areas places pressure on park preserves, which serve as a refuge for wildlife 
and a place for people to connect to nature. Threats of development, invasive 
species, inappropriate use, and lack of effective protection within the parks 
and preserves can cause long-term damage. Recognizing that growth is 
inevitable, and this system of natural areas is too important to the vitality 
of the Valley to be allowed to fall victim to neglect. 


Has anything about CAZCA been a surprise for the Trust? 


Its speed of growth. It shouldn’t be a surprise that something holding this 
level of value should gain attention, but the response has been remarkable 
and the number of collaborators impressive. This is an indicator of the 
importance of the effort and recognition of the mission. 

What advice would you give Garden members and other nonprofit funders 
with regard to supporting conservation? 

When asked, the public ranks conservation a priority in the state. But, with 
so many changing needs, these priorities tend to shift. When considering 
environmental issues, especially the protection of open space, the clock 
is ticking—and it is difficult, if not nearly impossible, to reverse it. This 
is an investment in community and economic health that will pay dividends 
long into the future. Also, explore the park preserves and introduce them 
to others. Once experienced, it becomes a part of you. 


The Saguaro Initiative 
75 th Anniversary Cabinet 

Ardie and Steve Evans, Chairs 

Oonagh Boppart 

Lee Baumann Cohn 

Bennett Dorrance 

Harriet Ivey 

Jan Lewis 

Tom Lewis 

Bruce Macdonough 

Carolyn O’Malley 

Harry Papp 

Rosellen Papp 

Ken Schutz 


For more information about CAZCA and the Pulliam Trust’s recent grant of an additional Marilyn Wolfe 

$135,000 to support CAZCA, visit www.mymountainparks.org. 


For more information about The Saguaro Initiative, visit saguaroinitiative.dbg.org. 
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Extending Cactus Research Collaboration to 



Figure 1 - Eulychnia acida cactus plants growing on a steep hillside near the town 
of Vicuna, Chile. Photo by Kevin Hultine. 

columnar cacti. Since our arrival, we had driven nearly 3,000 miles. 
From Santiago, Chile, we drove north into the heart of the driest 
place on the planet, the Atacama Desert, then east over the spine 
of the Andes, the world’s second highest mountain range, and onto 
the Altiplano in northern Argentina (Figure 2). Now we were in 
Argentina’s Cuyo region, characterized by thorn-scrub vegetation 
that closely resembles the mesquite bosques of the low deserts 
of North America. 

A short hop over a narrow irrigation ditch led us into the forest, where 
we eagerly ventured forward to search for tall columnar cacti hidden 
within the dense, wooded thickets. Screened among the tall acacias 


by Kevin Hultine, Plant Physiologist and Raul Puente, 

Curator of Living Collections 

Near the town of San Pablo in west-central 
Argentina, we stepped out of our vehicle into 
a forest of mesquite, acacia, and palo brea 
trees. Although it was only nine in the 
morning, the temperature had already reached 
the low 80s, with the promise of much higher 
temperatures and humidity to come. 

Raul Puente and I had departed from Phoenix 
for South America two weeks earlier, with the twin 
goals of establishing both an international network 
of collaborators and field sites for research on 
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Figure 2 - Map of northern Chile and northwestern Argentina Eulycknia acida and Echninopsis chiloensis cacti growing in the countryside between the cities 

showing road travel route (dashed line) and study sites (red triangles). of Santiago and La Serena, Chile. Photo by Raul Puente. 


and mesquites was precisely what we had hoped for- 
a stand of columnar cacti with a diversity of species 
that rivaled any location in the Sonoran Desert. 
Puente and I agreed that we had found the place 
that would become the cornerstone of our current 
and future efforts to study the unique ecology 
and evolutionary biology of columnar cacti in 
South America. 


If climate change brings hotter and drier summers to the deserts 
of North and South America as expected, does this mean that a 
Cleistocactus will be less likely to survive than a saguaro or South 
American cardon? To better address this question, we set off for Chile 
and Argentina to meet with some of the continent’s best known cactus 
experts and establish what we anticipate will be a comprehensive, 
international research program to study some of the region’s most 
iconic species along with their potential threats from climate change. 


The Question that Inspired the Journey 

Cactus plants come in many different sizes, as 
anyone who has spent time at the Garden’s Sybil 
B. Harrington Cactus and Succulent Galleries or 
driving through the Sonoran Desert can observe. 
This wide variation in morphology characterizes 
the remarkable adaptations that have evolved in 
the cactus family (Cactaceae). Some plants, like 
the giant saguaro, construct large stems that 
can store vast amounts of water (more than 200 
gallons). On the opposite end of the spectrum, 
the long, slender stems of a Cleistocactus tupezensis 
have almost 100 times more photosynthetic 
surface area for a given amount of internal volume 
relative to a comparatively large saguaro stem. 

The advantage for the Cleistocactus is that it has 
the potential to grow much faster because of all 
of its photosynthetic tissue, with the tradeoff 
of having less volume for water storage to survive 
the hot, dry summers (Hultine 2014). 


Starting in 2008, a research team has been studying columnar cactus plants 
throughout the far reaches of the Sonoran Desert, with field sites from 
Cave Creek (north of Phoenix) to Bahia Kino in the southwestern edge of 
the state of Sonora, Mexico. Now, in South America, we were seeking field 
locations to study the distant cousins of North America’s columnar cacti. 

Columnar cacti evolved separately on the two American continents, 
with those in North and South America classified in two distinct 
sub-groups. Their shapes and sizes are similar, but are not the only 
similarity shared by these two sub-groups of the cactus family: climate 
models (called global circulation models) suggest that the arid regions 
of both North and South America will experience some of the most 
profound increases in temperature over the next century. Not only 
will these changes increase heat stress, they will also likely increase the 
frequency and intensity of droughts in regions where plants such as 
columnar cacti are already living on the edge. 
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Echinopsis atacamensis plants growing near the town of Tilcara, Argentina. Photo by Raul Puente. 
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The Key to Studying Cactus Response 
to Environmental Factors 

For decades, plant ecologists have marveled at how cacti 
manage to thrive in the desert heat. Their unique physical 
forms, slow growth rates over a long lifespan, and succulent 
tissue composition, however, made it difficult for researchers 
to study how they respond to their environment. Furthermore, 
the lack of woody trunks eliminated the possibility of studying 
long histories of growth as recorded in woody growth rings. 

A breakthrough came about 15 years ago when Dr. David 
Dettman, a geochemist at the University of Arizona, made a 
very simple but clever observation. He realized that saguaros 
do contain records of growth over long periods of time, which 
could be studied in the same way that growth rings are studied 
in long-lived trees. His approach recognizes the fact that new 
cactus spines are produced only at the growing tips of stems. 
Once the spines are produced, they are usually retained for 
many years or even decades as the plant continues to grow 
taller. This means that the youngest spines are at the very top 
or apex of the plant, and the spines are progressively older at 
the base of the plant. By simply painting the spines at the apex, 
growth can be measured by how far they are displaced by new 
ones over a period of time. 

Once a spine finishes growing (it takes a few days to a few 
weeks for a spine to grow), the chemical composition during 
the time that it was developing is retained within the dry spine. 
Certain chemical properties (specifically the isotopic weights 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen atoms) vary depending 
on the environmental conditions and stress that the plant 
experienced during the spine’s growth (Williams et al., 2014). 
Our research team, including Dr. Dettman and others, is taking 
advantage of this important discovery to study the heat stress 
of many different kinds of cacti growing over a broad range of 
environmental conditions. These current studies include some 


of the most iconic species of cacti on the planet, such as giant 
saguaro (Carnegia gigantea) and the giant South American 
cardon (Echinopsis atacamensis), which is what inspired us 
to approach cactus research colleagues in South America. 

The Road from Santiago 

Our plane touched down in Santiago, Chile, in early February, 
when the air was warm and pleasant and the open-air plazas 
were bustling with activity. After a lengthy negotiation for 
an acceptable rate for a rental vehicle, followed by a hectic 
24 hours of gathering information and supplies (including 
the purchase of an eight-foot ladder), Puente and I were on 
the road headed north toward the Atacama Desert, the driest 
place on the planet. 

After a two-day drive from Santiago, Puente and I parked 
in front of the National Seed Bank of Chile in the town of 
Vicuna, about one-hour east of the coastal resort city of 
La Serena. At the seed bank, we were enthusiastically 
greeted by our hosts from the Instituto de Investigaciones 
Agropecuarias (INIA), who have been studying the genetic 
diversity of one of the most ecologically and economically 



Figure 3 - Cross section of a Eulychnia acida fruit. The fruit is very edible and 
regularly harvested by Chilean locals. Photo by Raul Puente. 
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. .many locals in the region surmise that the fog that 
regularly blankets the beaches and canyons of Pan deAzucar 
has been progressively decreasing over the last two decades, 
perhaps as a consequence of climate change.” 


Fog rolling into a large basin in Los Cardones National Park in northern Argentina. Photo by Raul Puente. 


important cactus species in Chile, Eulychnia acida. With only 
a 30-minute drive from the seed bank, we reached a well- 
studied population of E. acida occupying a steep hill slope 
that offered pleasant views of the central Chilean countryside 
(Figure 1, page 14). 

From a distance, E. acida looks strikingly similar to its North 
American counterpart, Stenocerus thurberi (organ pipe), but 
a closer look reveals a clear difference between the two species. 
Mature E. acida plants produce bright green, tennis ball¬ 
sized fruits (Figure 3). Using his pocket-knife, Puente deftly 
separated a fleshy tennis ball into two halves for us to sample 
the slightly tart but refreshing fruit. We spent the rest of the 
afternoon establishing the field site by tagging selected plants, 
measuring their heights and diameters, and painting apical 
spines to track growth that can be measured in a future return 
expedition (Figure 4). 

Over the next several days, we continued to journey north 
along the Chilean coastline. Following a night s stay in the 
small coastal town of Chanaral, we visited Pan de Azucar 
National Park, which was located just a few kilometers from 
our hotel. The park is centered along the Atacama coastline, 
where it receives little or no annual precipitation. Yet, the steep 
cliffs and narrow valleys are surprisingly lush with vegetation. 
This is because the coast is regularly shrouded in dense fog 
(locally called camanchaca) that naturally condenses on plant 
surfaces, forming droplets of water. These droplets ultimately 
fall to the ground, pooling enough water in the soil for plant 
roots to absorb, providing the lifeblood for plant survival 
in the otherwise dry desert. 

Puente and I took a short 30-minute walk up a remote canyon, 
where we encountered a large stand of Eulychnia breviflora 
plants that, in the distance, looked like large sentinels guarding 
the upper reaches of the canyon. As we reached the stand 


of Eulychnia, it became immediately obvious to us that many 
of these sentinels were dead and/or dying. The cause of their 
demise is currently unknown, but many locals in the region 
surmise that the fog that regularly blankets the beaches and 
canyons of Pan de Azucar has been progressively decreasing 
over the last two decades, perhaps as a consequence of climate 
change. We tagged and painted the spines on a subset of plants 
and strolled back to the car, hoping that when we returned 
in a year or so we would find them in a more vigorous 
condition than during our initial introduction to them. 

From Pan de Azucar, we drove northeast through the dry 
desert, far from the reaches of coastal fog. For 250 miles we 
saw no cacti or, for that matter, any plants at all in the brown, 
rolling landscape of the Atacama. We eventually crossed the 
spine of the Andes (reaching an elevation of 16,500 feet) and 
onto the Altiplano in northern Argentina. The Altiplano 
is a dry plain that is home to one of the largest and most iconic 
of all columnar cactus species, the South American cardon, 
Echinopsis atacamensis. 



Figure 4 - Kevin Hultine and Ana Sandoval of the Institute de Investigaciones 
Agropecuarias in Chile painting the spines of a Echinopsis chiloensis cactus. 
Photo by Raul Puente. 
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Figure 5 - Kevin Hultine collecting spines from a Echinopsis atacamensis cactus 
at a field site near the town of Tilcara, Argentina. Photo by Raul Puente. 


Puente and I successfully set up a field site near the town of Tilcara, 
where several mature E. atacamensis plants grew next to a large, 
mostly dry riverbed that drains from the Andes Mountains to the 
east (Figure 5). From Tilcara we drove south, where we hoped the 
more sub-tropical climate of the Cuyo region of the country would 
yield an even greater diversity of cactus species for our growing list 
of field sites. 

Hidden Treasures in the Woodlands 

At the field site near San Pablo, we eagerly hauled the eight-foot 
ladder through a forest of thorny acacia trees to a large toothpick 
cactus plant, Stetsonia coryne. The name toothpick cactus is well- 
earned, because its stiff spines can reach a length of more than four 
inches. As I stood near the top of the ladder to access spines at the 
apex of a tall Stetsonia stem, I began to wonder if this was such a 
good idea. After surviving a round of surveying and spine painting, 
I moved the ladder to the next Stetsonia plant to repeat the process. 

By early afternoon, the temperature was approaching 100 degrees, 
compounded by the discomfort of having to use bug nets to cope with 
an array of flies and mosquitos that were constantly harassing us. By 
day’s end, we had successfully surveyed more than 100 cactus stems 
from five species that spanned a remarkable morphological diversity 
including one of the largest cacti species of all, Echinopsis terschekii, 
(Figure 6). After enjoying a refreshing, late-afternoon snack of 
watermelon, we loaded the ladder, field books, and other equipment 
for the drive south toward the city of Mendoza, in wine country 
at the foot of the Andes. 

Two days later, we were back in Santiago, where we met with our 
collaborator and local host from the Universidad de Chile, Dr. Luis 
Faundes (Figure 7). After dropping off the well-used ladder at his 
house, the three of us spent the afternoon sipping on cervezas from 
a local brewery while discussing our trip and future collaborations. 
We all agreed that this road trip through northern Chile and 
northwestern Argentina had set the stage for future studies of 
the many unique features of columnar cacti. Upon our return 
to Phoenix, Puente and I began planning an annual cactus field 
campaign in Sonora, Mexico—but now with a new appreciation 
for the commitment and enthusiasm of researchers throughout 
the Americas to study and protect these amazing plants. 



Figure 6 - Photo of a large Echinopsis terschekii cactus near the town 
of San Pablo in the Cuyo region in Argentina. Photo by Kevin Hultine. 



Figure 7 - Raul Puente (r) with Dr. Luis Faundes (1) of the Universidad de Chile 
discussing cacti and future collaborations in South America. Photo by Kevin Hultine. 
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garden news 


Great Milkweed Grow Out Update 
In January 2016, the Great Milkweed Grow 
Out (Sonoran Quarterly , December 2015, 

Vol. 69, No. 4) launched, and continues to 
assist in monarch butterfly conservation. 
Milkweeds are the only plants that monarch 
caterpillars can eat, so planting them can 
help monarch populations. 

The Garden started by planting more than 1,600 
milkweed seeds with help from the Volunteers 
in the Garden. By February, about 12,000 seeds 
were planted in a local greenhouse, which resulted 
in 4,932 milkweed seedlings of seven different 
Arizona species. The team started distributing 
seedlings at the PLANeT Celebration in April, and 
many will be planted in the Garden. The aim is to raise at least 4,000 more new milkweeds 
this year and collect 500,000 seeds. 

We also will continue research on which Arizona milkweed species monarchs prefer, 
as well as the pollinators of milkweeds. The Garden received funding in spring 2016 to 
support the Great Milkweed Grow Out: a cooperative agreement from the Bureau of Land 
Management and a grant from Monarch Joint Venture, of which the Garden is a member. 

Milkweed seedlings will be available for sale at the Fall Plant Sale, October 14-16. 



Garden Contributes 
to Google Expeditions 

The education department has partnered 
with Google Expeditions, a program 
to create virtual reality experiences for 
the classroom. Google has worked with 
teachers and content partners from 
around the world to create more than 
200 engaging journeys and tours of 
places school buses cannot go, making 
it easy to immerse students in entirely 
new experiences. They are comprised of 
virtual reality panoramas led by a guide 
or teacher. Referring to editable notes 


while using a tablet, teachers can guide up to 50 
students wearing virtual reality viewers. 

Desert Botanical Garden’s expedition offers seven 
different desert- or Garden-themed panoramas. 
Students can experience what it is like working 
in the molecular laboratory with members of the 
research team, or meet horticulture staff and see 
how they care for plants. They will be able to get 
up close and personal with a saguaro and agave 
while being immersed in the Sonoran Desert. 

Google’s goal is to reach one million students 
through this program. We are excited to be part 
of this educational project as the Garden extends 
its reach to schools around the world. 


Photo and Illustration Credits 

Page 2 Ken Schutz- Jim Poulin 
Page 2 Prickly pear, Opuntia violacea v. santa rita - 
Adam Rodriguez 

Page 3 Sonoran Desert Nature Trail - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 4 Desert Terrace Garden (top). Visitors exploring 
the Plants & People of the Sonoran Desert 
Loop Trail (bottom) - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 5 Desert Portal orientation area - Adam Rodriguez 


Page 6 Interpretive sign prototype (I) - Exhibits Department. 

Visitors on Garden trail (r) - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 7 Visitors at a Discovery Station stop (I) Sybil B. Harrington 
Succulent Gallery (r) - Adam Rodriguez 
Page 8 One of the many boojums found in the Garden - 
Adam Rodriguez 

Page 9 Young boojum (top) and visitors looking at boojums - 
Adam Rodriguez 

Page 9 Eighty-foot tall boojum - Dr. Joe McAuliffe 


Volunteers in the Garden (VIGs) 
to Name an Agave 

Wendy Hodgson, curator of the 
herbarium and senior research botanist, 
has discovered a new agave that she 
is going to let the VIGs name. The 
plant was found in the Sierra Ancha 
Mountains foothills. The plants are large, 
have gray-green leaves and light yellow 
flowers. All name ideas submitted by 
September 1, with a brief explanation, 
will be considered. Hodgson will choose 
the winning name and announce it at the 
October VIG meeting. When choosing 
a name, volunteers were asked to think 
about characteristics of the plant, such 
as where it is found, people (except the 
one who found it), and any creative terms 
they can come up with. Awards will 
also be given for other categories, e.g. 
funniest, prettiest, or craziest. 



Page 12 Nina Mason Pulliam - Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable 
Trust 

Page 12 CAZCA map illustration - Juliet Percival 
Page 15 Map illustration - Veronica Nixon and Joe McAuliffe 
Page 19 Arizona milkweed - Dr. Kim Pegram 
Page 19 Andrew Salywon next to an undescribed pre-Columbian 
agave domesticate from the Sierra Ancha Mountains 
foothills - Wendy Hodgson 
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in appreciation 


THESAGUARO INITIATIVE 
Honor Roll of Supporters 

Recognizing donors who have made 
gifts and confirmed pledges as of 
July 25,2016, of $1,000 or more. 
Commitments, including support for 
the Chihuly Gala, total $14,858,122. 

$ 1 , 000,000 + 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 
Ardie & Steve Evans 
Sam & Betty Kitchell Family 
Jan & Tom Lewis 
The Kemper and Ethel Marley 
Foundation 

$500,000 $749,999 

Irene H. Vasquez 

In Memory of Mildred B. Williams 

$250,000 $499,999 

Anonymous 
Anonymous Trustee 
APS Foundation 
Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 
Lee & Mike Cohn 

Peter S. Fine & Rebecca Ailes-Fine 
Freeport-McMoRan Foundation 
Garden Friend 

Ottosen Family Foundation - Barbara 
and Don Ottosen 

Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust 
Carol & Randy Schilling 
The Virginia M. Ullman Foundation 
Janet E. & Rev. Dr. Walter F. Wieder 

$100,000 $249,999 

Anonymous Trustee 
Stephen Bartlett & John Ness 
Carol & Larry Clemmensen 
Donna & Bill Dehn 
Cliff & Marilyn Douglas 
Nita & Phil Francis 
Dawn & Don Goldman 
Dr. William Huizingh 
Institute of Museum and Library 
Services 

Carole & Richard Kraemer 
Melissa & Ted Lagreid 
The Estate of PaulLorah 
Tahnia & Jeffrey McKeever 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

Diane Roush 
SRP 

Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock 
The Steele Foundation 
Nancy 0. Swanson 
Willard E. White 

$75,000-$99,999 

Jeff & Lexine Hebets 
Marta Morando & Bill Moio 
Rose & Harry Papp 

$50,000-574,999 

Anonymous (2) 

Diane Abe & Linda Heppe 
In Memory of Bing & Mary Heppe 
Kate Baker 
Howard & Joy Berlin 
Connie & Jim Binns 
Oonagh&John Boppart 
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Barbara& Tom Hoffnagle 
Jane & Mai Jozoff 
JPMorgan Chase, N.A. 

J. W. Kieckhefer Foundation 
Margot & Dennis Knight 
Sally & Richard Lehmann 
Jeanette & Clay Leister 
Dana & Bruce E. Macdonough 
Margaret! Morris Foundation 
Mike & Katie Mueller Family 
Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust 
Scott! Schaefer 
In honor of Sara, Taylor, Braeden 
<6 Abby Schaefer 
Chip& Daryl Weil 

$25,000-549,999 

Anonymous 

American Airlines Community 
Foundation 
Patricia Auch 

Kevin D. Cullens S James M. Laughlin 
Davison Benefits Group, Inc. 

Bert S Betty Feingold 
The Flinn Foundation 
Hensley Beverage Company - 
Roberts Denise Delgado 
Jan Laufer 
Kathy Mendelson 
SaraSJ. L. Peter Morgan 
Mary Dell Pritzlaff 
Ken SchutzS Craig Thatcher 
Don S Marty Squire 
AnneStupp 
PatS John Sullivan 
Robert S Shoshana Tancer 
Barbara B. Weisz 
DianaS Allan Winston 

$10,000-$24,999 

Anonymous 

Tyler S Nancy Anderson 
Gerald Appell 
Arid Zone Trees 

Arizona Community Foundation 
Susan S Stephen Bansak 
Barbara Barrett S Craig Barrett 
Patricia Baynham 
Thomas S Shirley Bekey 
Jean S Barry Bingham 
Laurie S Drew Brown 
Barbaras Ron Bunnell 
Karen S Bill Clements 
In Memory of Dorothy & Eric Johnson 
CraigS Joy Clifford 
Shelley Cohn S Mollie C. Trivers 
Kim ConnorS William Way 
JoEllenS Philip Doornbos 
Pam Dow Collie S Laurie McWeeney 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
Dirk Ellsworth and Bill Schmidt 
Charles H. STeny R. Fisher 
Amy Floods Larry West 
Gannett Foundation 
Barbara Gant 

Drs. DebbieS Mike Gilman 
Mary Heiss S Harold Dorenbecher 
Peggy HerzS Phillip Smith 
Ken S Nancy Husband 
Arlyn Imberman 
In Honor of Ken Schutz 


Harriet IveyS Richard Brashear 
Mari S Frank Koerner 
MarkS Sue Landy 
David S Lori Larcher 
Barbara S Ron Lieberson 
MaryLynn Mack 

Kimberlie McCue S Michael Olson 
Kathleen McCullough 
Tammy McLeod 
In Honor of Wilma McLeod 
Susan S Mark Mulzet 
Kathy S Chuck Munson 
Newman’s Own Foundation 
Carolyn S Mark O’Malley 
The Ruddock Family 
Barbaras Ted Ryan 
John Sallot S Randy Lovely 
Barbara JaneS Archer Shelton 
Jon A. S Marilyn G.Shomer 
Sprouts Healthy Communities 
Foundation 
Susan S Ron Telesko 
Jennifer Theobald 
In Memory of John 0. Theobald II 
Edgar Turcotte 
U.S. Bank 
RobbiS Jim Urban 
BruceS Kathy Weber 
Maja Wessels S Charles Covington 
LiisaS William Wilder 
Helen B. WoodenS Family 

$5,000 $9,999 
Anonymous (2) 

7033 First Avenue, LLC 
APS 

David Barnett 
Judy S Larrie Bates 
Betty S Herbert Bool 
Cohn Financial Group, LLC 
Geri S Mike DeMuro 
Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

Barbara S Charles Dunlap 
Bryce Faber 
First Solar, LLC 
Globe Foundation 
Kathleens John Graham 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Friends of Hazel Hare 
In her memory 
Amy HillmanS Gerry Keim 
Hirtle Callaghan - 
Chief Investment Officers 
Friends of Dr. William Huizingh 
In his memory 
Carries Jon Hulburd 
Martha E. Hunter 
In Honor of Raymond R. Hunter 
Intel Corporation 
KTVK3TV 
Kutak Rock LLP 
Margie Lebold 
Meridian Bank, N.A. 

PaulS Adrienne Morell 
Peggy Mullan S Kathy Berzins 
In Memory of Denny Phillips 
Northern Trust Charitable Trust 
ON Media 

Michele S Robert Page 
Craig Pearson 
Prudential Financial 


Darra Rayndon S David Arrow 
Ryan Companies US, Inc. 

Jennifer S Charles Sands 
Meilee Smythe 
Snell SWilmerL.LP. 

Steve S Kathleen Taddie 
Susan Thornton 
Judith Tuck 
SteveS Missy Tufts 
UMBBank 

Versant Capital Management, Inc. 

The Melani and Rob Walton Fund of 
The Walton Family Foundation 
Wells Fargo Private Bank 
Tina Wilson 
In Honor of Kathy Hill 
Jack Windle 

$1,000 $4,999 

Anonymous (2) 

Debbie S Kenneth Abbott 
Diane S Paul Abe 
Kathy S Steven Ashby 
Ken C. Behringer 
Rebecca Berry 
Regina SG. Peter Bidstrup 
BMO Harris Bank 
Gena S Harry Bonsall 
Gail Bradley 

Vivian S Marlon Buchholtz 
Charla Bucklin 
Bob Bulla 

Joy BuntS Linda Turley 
Mary Lee Cakos 

Choice Hotels International Foundation 
Dorothy Cholnoky 
Anne S Fred Christensen 
Carols John Clemency 
Kitty Collins 
Pat S Lou Comus 
Leslie Dashew S Jack Salisbury 
DeloitteS Touche LLP 
Susan S Robert Diamond 
Dooley Family Foundation 
Dorrance Family Foundation 
In Honor of Carolyn O’Malley 
DianneS Charles Dunn 
Phyllis S John Earle 
Barbaras Terry Fenzl 
Suzanne S Richard Fleming 
Sara S Fred Ferguson 
GingerS John Giovale 
Angela S Jeffrey Glosser 
Danuta Glowczewski 
Golub Capital 
Mary Ellen S Terry Gould 
Elaine & Daniel Gruber 
Peggy D. HerzS Philip E. Smith 
Helen L. Hollowell 
Marjorie Holman S Meredith Ingle 
Lorelei Kaczmarski 
Joan S Lenny Kalmenson 
Herbert Khan 

Brian KissingerS Todd McCandless 
Paula S Larry Kornegay 
MarkS Sue Landy 
In Honor of Dr. William Huizingh 
Sally S Richard Lehmann 
Joyce S Randall Lert 
Les Longino, Jr. 


JanisS Dennis Lyon 
MaryS Richard Martuscelli 
Susan S Philip Matos 
Janet MaurerS Marty Davis 
Cesar Mazier 

Larry McCallister S Matthew Vipond 
In honor of Brian Kissinger 
Cathy S Steve McConnell 
Dr. and Mrs. John K. Meinert 
Christine SF.J. Mollring 
Monarch Council: 

Teniqua Broughton, Eve Bilotas, 

Cyndi Coon, Marion Donaldson, 

John Fisher, Sandra Keely, Jessica 
Lagreid, Jayson Matthews, Emily 
Mead, Scott Osteen, Jennifer Purcell, 
Laine Seaton 

DedriePolakofS Matt Cohen 
Suzanne Richards 
Gail S Stephen Rineberg 
Jan Scheid 

Karen Scislowski S Robert Casey 
Susan E. Shattuck 
MaryAnn & Bill Sheely 
Patricia Simmons 
Susannah & Leslie Small 
Carolyn & John Stuart 
Bitsy & George Susich 
Heidi Teets 
Bruce Thoeny 
D. Rae Turley 
Angela & Ken Udenze 
Sharon & Donald J. Ulrich 
Tamsinn & Jon 0. Underwood 
Julie & David Van Denburgh 
Greg Walker 
Penny & Neil Warner 
Cindy & Michael Watts 
Nancy & Ed White 
In Honor of Nancy W. White 
(149 Donors) 

Robin & Stephen Woodworth 

Supporting Partner 

Blue Cross' 1 Blue Shield 1 " of Arizona 


This is a preliminary recognition list based on 
gifts and oral pledges received to date. We 
attempt to ensure the accuracy of Donor 
recognition. If you note an error or omission, 
please accept our apology and contact Darcy 
McGill at 480 480.8160. 

DESERT BOTANICAL GARDEN DONORS 
The Desert Botanical Garden is grateful 
to all 35,321 members and donors 
for your generosity. On these pages, 
we recognize individual, company, 
and foundation donors who made single 
or multiple contributions to pledges 
totaling $2,500 and more over the year, 
from June 1,2015 to May 31,2016. 
Included are memberships and 
unrestricted gifts to support the 
Garden’s annual operations. 

In addition, special recognition 
sections acknowledge donors who made 
contributions during the past quarter 
for memorial and tribute gifts and gifts 
in kind of $200+. 

+Patrons Circle members, including Saguaro, 
Curator's, Director’s, President's, and 
Founder’s Circle contributors are identified 
with a +. 

* Monarch Council Leadership Members 
for 2015-16 are identified with a *. 


$25,000 - $49,999 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance + 
Barbara & Donald Ottosen + 

$10,000 $24,999 

Anonymous 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine + 
Uta Behrens + 

Oonagh & John Boppart + 

Virginia Cave + 

Lee & Mike Cohn + 

Marilyn & H. Clifton Douglas + 

Ardie & Stephen Evans + 

Barbara Gant & Susan Wingfield + 
Mary Heiss & Harold Dorenbecher + 
Amy Hillman & Gerry Keim + 

Jane & Malcolm Jozoff + 

Carole & Richard Kraemer + 

Jan & Tom Lewis + 

Vicki & Kent Logan + 

Julie Louis + 

Dana & Bruce Macdonough + 

Marta Morando & William Moio + 
Susan & Mark Mulzet + 

Kathleen Oswald 
Louise Solheim + 

Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock + 
Nancy Swanson + 

$5,000 - $9,999 

Anonymous 
Kate Baker + 

Connie & Jim Binns + 

Robert Bulla + 

Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber + 

Teny & Charles Fisher + 

Amy Flood & Larry West + 

Ursula & Stephan Gebert 
Sue & Michael Gregg + 

Cathy & Ronn Hart 
Lexine & Jeff Hebets + 

Peggy D. Herz & Philip E. Smith + 
Tom & Ruth Ann Hornaday + 

Carrie & Jon Hulburd + 

Harriet Ivey & Richard Brashear + 
Sue & Mark Landy + 

JohnS. Lewis + 

Sharron & Delbert Lewis + 

Tom Lucas 

Tahnia & Jeffrey McKeever + 
Adrienne & Paul Morell + 

Kathy & Chuck Munson + 

James Nafziger 

Mary & Matthew Palenica + 

Rosellen & Harry Papp + 

Craig Pearson + 

Teresa & James Pipe + 

Suzanne & Peter Richards + 

Lois & John Rogers + 

Scott Schaefer + 

Ken Schutz & Craig Thatcher + 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer + 

Ann Siner + 

Diana E. & Paul B. Smith + 

Phyllis & Raymond Smith 
Anne Stupp + 

Shoshana & Robert Tancer + 
Barbara Weisz 
Barbara & Charlie Young + 


$2,500 $4,999 

Anonymous (4) 

Diane & Paul Abe + 

Bryan Albue & Martha Bergener + 
Kathy & Steven Ashby 
Patricia Auch + 

Jane & Jason Barlow + 

Howard & Joy Berlin + 

Nancy & Charles Brickman + 

Joy Bunt & Linda Turley + 

Laura & Richard Burgis 
Karen & William Clements + 

Craig & Joy Clifford + 

Shelley Cohn & Mollie Trivers + 

Pamela & Dale Collie + 

Kitty Collins + 

Alice Dickey + 

Marion Donaldson + 

JoEllen & Philip Doornbos + 

Phyllis & John Earle + 

LeRoy & Kate Ellison + 

Barry Fingerhut + 

Jo & John Flittie + 

Ursula & Ram Gangadean + 

Danuta Glowczewski & Catherine 
Glowczewski 

Barbara & Ken Hand & Kimberly Hand 
Anne Hauert 
Mary Ellen & Gates Hawn 
Martha & Charles Henderson + 
Barbaras Tom Hoffnagle + 

Arlyn Imberman + 

Ronald Javitch + 

Faye & James Kitchel 
Margot & Dennis Knight + 

Karen LeDonne & David Berk + 

Sally & Richard Lehmann + 

Barbara & Ron Lieberson + 

Sandy & Michael Lowe + 

Susan & Philip Matos + 

Kathleen McCullough + 

Tammy McLeod & John Hamilton + 
Sara & J. L. Peter Morgan + 

Kim Nikolaev & Tom Bollinger 
CarolynS Mark O’Malley + 

Doris S Hong Ong 

Julie Pace S David Selden S Glenda 
Pace + 

Michele S Robert Page + 

Gail S James Radley 
Kimberly S Anthony Rao + 

Pamela S K. Deane Reade 
Diane Roush + 

Jennifers Charles Sands + 

Carols Randy Schilling + 

Megan S Brian Schwallie + 

Maren Showkeir 
Betty Lou Summers + 

Susan S Ronald Telesko + 

Jennifer Theobald + 

The Warner Family 
Kathleens Bruce Weber + 

Sarah S Ethan Wessel + 

SONORAN CIRCLE 
The Desert Botanical Garden is 
honored to acknowledge the following 
individuals as members of the Sonoran 
Circle as of May 31,2016. These donors 
have thoughtfully included the Garden 
in their estate plans. 

*Those whose gifts have been realized. 


Anonymous (65) 

Diane Abe 
Susan E. Ahearn 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine S Peter S. Fine 
Gail S John Allan 
Mary Jo S Gene Almendinger 
Donna G.S Mason E. Anderson 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Rev. Talitha J. Arnold 
Patricia Auch 
Billie Jane Baguley* 

Judy S Webster Baker 
Kate Baker 
KateS Greg Bakkum 
Valerie Banks 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr* 

David Barnett 
Steve Bartlett S John Ness 
Judy S Larrie Bates 
Robert A. Beane 
Patricia Beauvais Trust* 

Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Sandra & Ralph Benell 
Myrna & Charles Berger 
Jean M. Besich 
Gail Bliss 
Marty Blood 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Mr. and Mrs. Greg Bowers 
Nancy Broerman & Joyce Rolfes 
Virginia L. Buchanan* 

Dr. Joy C. Bunt 
Rebecca Lynne Burnham 
Jane Burtnett 
Barbara Busse* 

Spiro Cakos Trust* 

Vera A. Carpenter Trust* 

Virginia G. Cave 
Joy & Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Shelley Cohn & Mollie C. Trivers 
Patricia Wentworth Comus & Louis 
F. Comus, Jr. 

Pamela Cooper and Margaret Wilson 

Harry R. Courtright 

Carol & Richard Crane 

Kevin D. Cullens & James M. Laughlin 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette & Dean DeAngelis 
Diana Decker 
Bill & Donna Dehn 
Patricia Dickerman* 

Rachel K. Dirkse Trust 
Liscum Diven* 

Heather & Richard Dohrwardt 
Marilyn & H. Clifton Douglas 
John L. & M. Kathryn Duffy 
Marion & Jim Durham 
Ruth & Merlin DuVal 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Lucille B. Earle* 

Ardie & Steve Evans 
Barton Faber & Elizabeth Byrnes 
Alice Feffer* 

Diana & Mark Feldman 
Mary Ferro 

Virginia & Ernest Ferry* 

Corleah S. Fiery* 

Sylvia E. Forte* 


Kelcey Fry 
Marty Furbee* 

Donald Gelfand & Katharine Messenger 
Drs. Deborah & Michael Gilman 
Rose & Harvey Goertz* 

Dawn & Donald Goldman 
Susan & Richard Goldsmith 
Doris & Mark Greene 
Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr* 

Jay and Rojon Hasker 
Lexine & Jeff Hebets 
Mary Heiss & Harold Dorenbecher 
Frank Hennessey* 

Florence L. Hinshaw* 

Barbara & Tom Hoffnagle 
DeAnne & Mike Holt 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh* 

Nancy & Ken Husband 
Dorothy D. & James L. Jones* 

Wilson Jones, Jr. & Richard Sourant 
Jane Jozoff 
Cheryl E. Kantor* 

Melissa A. Kemp 
Raymond W. Kemp 
Margaret Kirkpatrick* 

Mari & Frank Koerner 
Debra Korobkin* 

Virginia Korte 
Florence Arlene Kriz Trust* 

The Kulow Family Trust 
Madge Kunkel 
Dr. Marta Labus 
Jan Laufer 
Carolyn M. Lazar 
Margie Lebold 

Clayton M. & Jeanette H. Leister, Jr. 
Kent D. Levine 

Dorothy Lincoln-Smith & Harvey Smith 
Ann & Michael Linnett 
Fran & Dale Linowski 
Beth Lockridge 
Annelise Loeser* 

Beth Meyer Lohse & Rolf Lohse 
Estelle & Paul Lorah* 

Shirley & Douglas Lowe 
Jonathan Marshall* 

Mildred F. May* 

Sallie L. McCutcheon 
Kathleen McKenzie 
Scott B. McMahon 
Patricia A. & John K. Meinert 
Kathy Mendelson 
Betty & Denny Mitchem 
Marta L. Morando 
Sara&J.L. Peter Morgan 
Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy & Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Marcia D. & Richard W. Nadolny 
Sherry New 
Susan D. Noack 
Carolyn & Mark O’Malley 
Sandra Ochterbeck 
Debbie & Benedict Ornburn 
Opal Oyaas* 

Karen & David Paldan 
Mary & Matthew Palenica 


Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott* 

Darra Rayndon 
Doris Redlin 

Nancy & Robert H. Rheinlander* 
David J. Ritchie 
James K. Roche 
Delia Guadalupe Rodriguez 
Mary Romero & Eric Margolis 
Jo Rose & Cynthia A. Rose 
Diane G. Roush 
Wallis Rae Rozga 

C. Bryan Ruth & Susan K. De Simone 
Leontine Sassell* 

The Gregory J. Scaven Family 
Scott T. Schaefer 
Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Ken Schutz 
Geri Ann Sefton 
Susan E. Shattuck 
Don Shaw 

Barbara Jane & Archer Shelton 

Jon A. & Marilyn G.Shomer 

Gene Skutack 

Favour H. Slater 

Glenda Springer 

Ann Stanton 

Janet & Jeri Stiles 

Carolyn Stout 

Tish & Barry Stuecker 

Anne C. Stupp 

Dan Suhr 

Nancy Swanson 

Marilyn Swoboda 

Nikolaus Tendler 

Bruce C. Thoeny 

Shari & Ben Thompson 

Michael J. Tucker 

Carol & Bob Tulk 

Ethel Twitchell* 

H. W. VanLoo* 

Irene H. Vasquez 
Kathleen & Bruce Weber 
John H. Weber* 

Gertrude Webster* 

Betty B, Weinert* 

Virginia A. Weise 
Kathryn R. Welch 

Maja Wessels & Charles Covington 
Willard E. White 

Janet E. & Rev. Dr. Walter F. Wieder 
Douglas D. & Carol L. Wilkey 
Marilyn Wolfe 
Gary R. Wolkovits 
Helen B. Wooden* 

Eugenia I. Wright* 

Karen Wyndelts 
Sylvia D. Yoder 
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DESERT COUNCIL 
An alliance between the Desert 
Botanical Garden and the business 
community. Acknowledged in this 
section are annual members at the 
Palo Brea, Palo Verde, Mesquite and 
Ironwood levels, as well as corporate 
and foundation donors giving $2,500 
or more over the quarter, from 
March 1,2016 through May 31,2016. 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

APS - Arizona Public Service 

The Arizona Republic 

Blue Cross® Blue Shield® of Arizona 

JPMorgan Chase 

Media Buying Services, Inc. 

Microsoft Corporation 

ON Media 

SRP 

SRP EarthWise 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

American Airlines 
Bartlett Tree Experts 
The Boeing Company 
Chipotle Mexican Grill 
Clear Channel Outdoor 
Cohn Financial Group, LLC 
Cox Cable 

Fabulous Food Fine Catering & Events 

First Solar, LLC 

Gertrude’s 

Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
KPNX-TV 

KTVK3TV I azfamily.com I KASW 
CW6/61 

Northern Trust, N.A. 

Pour Masters Bar Service 
ps:studios 

Santa Barbara Catering Company 
Susich Design Company 
U.S. Bank 

Mesquite ($5,000+) 

Arid Zone Trees 
Arizona Taste Catering, Inc. 

Aventura Catering 
Avnet, Inc. 

BDG Landscape Maintenance 
Clean Air Cab 
Creative Hands Cuisine 
Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

DM B Associates, Inc. 
Freeport-McMoRan Foundation 
Hyatt Regency Phoenix at Civic Plaza 
Intel Corporation 
Lamar Advertising 
M Catering by Michael’s 
MicroAge, LLC 
My Sister’s Closet 
Nibblers Catering 
Phoenix Home & Garden Magazine 
Ryley, Carlock & Applewhite, P.C. 

Snell &Wilmer L.L.P. 

Sunstate Equipment Co., LLC 
Venue Builders: Kitchell Perez 
Genova Detwiler 
Wells Fargo 

Wiseman and Gale Interiors 


Ironwood ($2,500+) 

Atlasta Catering Service, Inc. 

BMO Harris Bank 

Bruce Brown Catering 

Classic Party Rentals 

Costello Childs Contemporary Gallery 

Creations in Cuisine Catering 

Davison Benefits Group, Inc. 

Deloitte & Touche LLP 
Environmental Fund for Arizona 
FirstBank 

Fresh from the Kitchen 

Integrity Commercial Cleaning, LLC 

Kutak Rock LLP 

mybody lie 

Off Madison Ave 

Phoenix Suns Charities 

Sound Lighting FX, Inc. 

FOUNDATION/SOCIETYGIFTS 

Fidelity Charitable Gift Fund 
Illinois Tool Works Foundation 
Jewish Community Foundation of 
Greater Phoenix, Inc. 

The Fred Maytag Family Foundation 
Schwab Charitable Fund 

TRIBUTES 

Honor and memorial contributions are 
used to support the Desert Botanical 
Garden’s horticulture, exhibits, 
education, and research programs. Gifts 
may also be recognized in the Garden. 

For more information, please call Kelsey 
Wolf-Donnay at 480 481.8147. These 
contributions have been received from 
March 1,2016 through May 31,2016. 

Honor Gifts: 

In Honor of Lee Baumann 
Cohn’s Birthday 
Julie & Keith Baumann 
In Honor of Steve Dempsey 

Donna Dempsey 

In Honor of Rosie Honor Blitz 
Linda & Larry Offenberg 
In Honor of Mary Ellen Hulcher 

Rory Applegate 

In Honor of Brian Kissinger 

Marylou Stevens 

In Honor of Jacque &Tim Kjellberg 

The Corvairs Bicycle Club 
In Honor of Sue & Mark Landy 
Jill & George Garcia 
Rebecca Villicana & Tim McCluskey 
In Honor of Nancy Swanson 
Louise & Harvey Downey 

Memorial Gifts: 

In Memory of Rose Bruggeman 

Tom Lucas 

In Memory of Marc Buckhout 
Karen & Bradley Buckhout 
In Memory of Vivyan Connolly 

Lois Shearer 

In Memory of Betty Conrad 

Susan Bogie 

In Memory of Joan Cusack 
Edythe Fairbanks Foundation 
In Memory of Mary Louise Dirks 
Robert McCuen 
In Memory of Carol Esch 
Judy & Howard Potts 
In Memory of William Gilgour 
Elizabeth & David Linville 


Maureen & Michael Pass 

In Memory of Toni Jean Gilio 

Michael Shores 

In Memory of Barbara Hoyt 
Johnson 

Bev&Bob Deming 
Jolene Johnson & David Hanson 
Judith & Dilworth Sellers 
In Memory of Aida Mae Karner 
Lois Barker 
Elaine W. Warner 
In Memory of Jeri Kelley 
Sidney Allen 
Ruth B. DuVal 

In Memory of Harry Edward Moore 

Beverly & Earl Haberman 
Janet Moore 

In Memory of Matthew D. Moore 

Natalie Bauer 
Shannon Bouchard 
Brian Brogan 
Barbara Brown 
Brian Burgmeier 
Rebecca Collodi 
Susana & Nathan Deily 
Sara & Dan Dowse 
Michelle Gates 
Beverly & Earl Haberman 
Bethany Heinrich 
Kazuko Masamune 
Etsuko & Ken Masamune 
Peter Radloff 
Karen Sheppard 
Alla Shnirel 
Joanna Szydlo-Moore 
James Underbrink 

In Memory of Shannon Maria Orr 
Arizona Public Service 
Supply Chain Team 
In Memory of Marilyn Papp 
Enid Gutter 

Jennifer & Charles Sands 
Ken Schutz & Craig Thatcher 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 
Karen Staley 

In Memory of John U. Salas 

Andrea Davis 

In Memory of James D. Showkeir 

Maren Showkeir 

In Memory of Kenneth Steblein 

Mary & Michael Hensberry 
In Memory of Richard Waites 
American Society of Trial 
Consultants 
The Greisinger Family 
James Hall 

Adam Schiffer & Parker Schiffer 
Ware Jackson Lee O’Neill Smith 
& Barrow, LLP 
Anna Wingfield 

In Memory of Bruno L. Wegner 

Patricia Crocker 

In Memory of Ron Whitaker 

Bettina Rosenberg & William Bruesch 
In Memory of Irene Williams 
Heidi Daniels & Mary Daniels 

DINNER ON THE DESERT 2016 
Table Hosts, Underwriters, Sponsors 
& Reservations 

Anonymous 

Diane & Paul Abe & Linda Heppe 
Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 
Barbara J. Albert 
The Arizona Republic 
Avnet 
Kate Baker 


BDG Maintenance 

Connie & Jim Binns 

Blue Cross® Blue Shield® of Arizona 

Gena & Harry Bonsall 

Oonagh&John Boppart 

Jo & William Brandt 

Teniqua Broughton 

Scott Burdick 

Laura & Richard Burgis 

Shirley C. Caris Family Foundation 

Virginia Cave 

Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. 

Karen & William Clements 

Joy & Craig Clifford 

Lee & Mike Cohn 

Shelley Cohn & MollieTrivers 

Colleen & Robert Cookson 

Elva & Lattie Coor 

CopperPoint Insurance Companies 

Patricia & Robert Davis 

Deloitte LLP - Ken Udenze 

Ann & Gregory Denk 

Dr. Brenda Dennert & Dr. Frank Agnone 

Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

DMB Associates, Inc. 

JoEllen & Phil Doornbos 
Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 
Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 
Phyllis & John Earle 
Suellen & Gary Edens 
Ed Eisele 

Ardie & Steve Evans 
The Faber Family 
Fennemore Craig, P.C. 

Barbara & Terry Fenzl 
First Solar, Inc. 

Teny & Charles Fisher 

Amy Flood & Larry West 

Patricia Flynn 

Nita & Phil Francis 

Freeport-McMoRan Foundation 

Nancy & LeRoy Gaintner 

Ursula & Ram Gangadean 

The Gebert Family 

Drs. Deborah & Michael Gilman 

Greenberg Traurig, LLP 

Rojon & Jay Hasker 

Lexine&Jeff Hebets 

Mary Heiss & Harold Dorenbecher 

Martha & Charles Henderson 

Jeanne & Gary Herberger 

Peggy Herz & Philip Smith 

Amy Hillman & Gerry Keim 

Barbara& Tom Hoffnagle 

Ruth Ann& Tom Hornaday 

Carries Jon Hulburd 

Harriet Ivey S Richard Brashear 

Jane S Mai Jozoff 

Steven Kaltenberg 

RonaS Allan Kasen 

Faye S Jim Kitchel 

Margot S Dennis Knight 

Carole S Rich Kraemer 

Claudia KretchmerSJosh Helmich 

Kutak Rock LLP 

Melissa S Ted Lagreid 

Sue S Mark Landy 

Lansdale Semiconductor, Inc. 


Grace Lau 

Sally S Richard Lehmann 
Jan S Tom Lewis 
John S. Lewis 
Vicki S Kent Logan 
JanisS Dennis Lyon 
Dana S Bruce Macdonough 
Susan S Philip Matos 
MicroAge 

David Michael Miller 
Betty S Dennis Mitchem 
Marta Morando S Bill Moio 
AdrienneS Paul Morell 
SaraSJ. L. Pete Morgan 
Susan S Mark Mulzet 
Kathy S Chuck Munson 
JoanS John Murphy 
Ann Siner/My Sister’s Closet 
Kim NikolaevS Tom Bollinger 
Susan Noack 
Northern Trust Company 
Carol S Robert Okin 
CarolynS Mark O’Malley 
ON Media 

Doris S Hong Ong, M.D. 

JoAnn Osborne 
Barbara S Donald Ottosen 
Julie PaceS David Selden 
Kimberlee S Amador Padilla, Jr. 
Michele S Robert Page 
Rose S Harry Papp 
Sharon J. Proctor 
Quench Fine Wines S Spirits 
Gail S James Radley 
Darra Rayndon S David Arrow 
Mr. S Mrs. K. Deane Reade 
Rebecca S Stuart Rodie 
Ryley, Carlock S Applewhite, P.C. 
Charles F.S Jennifer E. Sands 
Donald Santander 
Dana Saylor 
Scott T. Schaefer 
Adrienne S Charles Schiffner 
SophannS Thomas Schleifer 
Ken Schutz S Craig Thatcher 
Megan S Brian Schwallie 
SuzanneS Allan Selig 
Patty Simmons 
Diana S Paul Smith 
Mona S Michael Smith 
Snell SWilmer 
Martha S Donald Squire 
SRP 

SRP Earthwise 

Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock 
Carolyn & John Stuart 
Nancy Swanson 
Kathleen & Steve Taddie 
Shoshana & Robert Tancer 
Pamela J. Turbeville 
U.S. Bank 
UMB Bank 

Tamsinn&Jon Underwood 
Kym Ventola/Ventola Photography 
In Honor of Charlie Ray 
Venue Builders/Venue Projects 
The Melani & Rob Walton Fund of the 
Walton Family Foundation 
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Christine & David Watson 
Kathleen & Bruce Weber 
Daryl & Chip Weil 
Barbara Weisz 
Wells Fargo 
Sarah & Ethan Wessel 
Willard White & Stephen Hartman 
Liisa & William Wilder 
Sandra & Bob Williams 
Karen & Glenn Williamson 
Wiseman and Gale Interiors 
Roma & Raymond Wittcoff 
Marilyn Wolfe & Vaughn Hill 
Robin & Stephen Woodworth 
Lily & Bernie Yee 
Eileen & Anthony Yeung, M.D. 

Barbara & Charlie Young 

AUCTION DONATIONS & IN-KIND GIFTS 

Altman Plants 
American Airlines 
APS - Arizona Public Service 
The Arboretum at Flagstaff 
Arizona Biltmore Resort & Spa 
Arizona Cactus Sales, Inc. 

Arizona Opera 
Arizona Ranch Furniture 
Arizona Riches 
Arizona Science Center 
Arizona Tile 

Arizona Wholesale Growers Inc. 

Art Solutions & Installations, LLC 

artstudio 101 

Patricia Auch 

Marcia & James Avakian 

Kate Baker 

Ballet Arizona 

Jeff Beardsley 

Bentley Gallery 

Berridge Nurseries 

Best Lil’ Frame Shop in Scottsdale 

Bleu d’Olive 

Amy Bogan 

Oonagh & John Boppart 
Botanicalsin Clay 
Alexandra Bowers 
Stacy Broadrick 
Teniqua Broughton 
Scott Burdick 
The Camby Hotel 
Camelback Flower Shop 
Shelley Caniglia 
Virginia Cave 

Changing Hands Bookstore Phoenix 
Childsplay 

Christopher Jagmin Design 
Churn 

Civano Nursery 
Karen & William Clements 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Shelley Cohn & Mollie Trivers 
Cornelia Park 

Costello Childs Contemporary 
Gallery 

Cotton Country Jams 
Cox Media 
Creative Plants 
Cyber Technology Group 


David E. Adler, Inc. 

David Michael Miller Associates 
Susan Davison 
Dean-Warren Assoc., Inc. 

Desert Modern Metals, LLC 
Desert Tree Farm 
Desert Way Gardens 
Design One International 
Donovan’s Steak & Chop House 
DoubleTree by Hilton Flagstaff 
Durant’s 
Essence Bakery 
Ethan Allen Design Center 
Ardie & Steve Evans 
Event Network 

Expressions of the Southwest 
Fabulous Food Fine Catering & Events 
Amy Flood & Larry West 
The Floor Collection Design 
Marcia & Andrew Flynn 
Melinda Foote 

Four Seasons Resort Scottsdale at 
Troon North 

Fox Restaurant Concepts 
Frances Modern Boutique 
Gainey Village Health Club & Spa 
Gallery Russia 
Ursula & Ram Gangadean 
Gardenworks 

Gebert Contemporary Art Gallery 
on Mainstreet 
Gertrude’s 
Sue Glawe 
Greekfest 

The Green Room, Inc. 

Joel Guillen 

Halfwheel.com 

Harkins Theatres 

Nina Healey 

The Heard Museum 

Jeff & Lexine Hebets 

Mary Heiss & Harold Dorenbecher 

Helser Brothers, Inc. 

Martha & Charles Henderson 
Kathryn Henneman 
Dyana Hesson, Bonner 
David Galleries 

Hilton Scottsdale Resort & Villas 
Barbara& Tom Hoffnagle 
HollerS Saunders Ltd., Inc. 

Icon Hospitality Group - Scramble 
and Half Moon Sports Grill 
IITocco Food 
Indus Design Imports 
Irvin Studio and Design 
Harriet IveyS Richard Brashear 
J.W. Harris Inc. 

Shelley S Bill Jacoby 
JNR Incorporated 
Jane S Mai Jozoff 

JW Marriott Camelback Inn Scottsdale 
Karl’s Quality Bakery 
Kevin Caron Studios L.L.C. 

Andrew King 

Kitchell Interior Design Associates 
KnollStudio 
Kornegay Design, LLC 
Carole S Rich Kraemer 


Melissa S Ted Lagreid 
L’Amore Restaurant 
Sue & Mark Landy 
Kimber Lanning 
Larsen Gallery 
L’AubergedeSedona 
Lennis Wayne Photographic Art 
Jan & Tom Lewis 

LGO Hospitality - Buck and Rider 

Lisa Sette Gallery 

Lowell Observatory 

Dana & Bruce Macdonough 

Michael Marlowe 

Marmi Shoes 

Tahnia & Jeff McKeever 

Lawrence McLaughlin 

Tammy McLeod & John Hamilton 

Miracle Mile 

Miseno Jewels 

Marta Morando & Bill Moio 

Paul & Adrienne Morell 

Sara&J. L. Pete Morgan 

Mountain States Wholesale Nursery 

Kathy & Chuck Munson 

Museum of Northern Arizona 

Musical Instrument Museum 

Nancy McIntosh Design 

Native Resources International, Inc. 

The Native Seed Company 

Kim Nikolaev & Tom Bollinger 

Nostalgic Gifts 

Carolyn & Mark O’Malley 

Olivespa by Queen Creek Olive Mill 

ON Media 

Once in a Bloom Fragrances, L.L.C. 
Doris Ong 

Osio Culinary Group - Sumo Maya 
and Local Bistro 
Barbara & Donald Ottosen 
Oxide Studio 

P.F. Chang’s China Bistro, Inc. 

Pacific Palms Nursery 

Palavela Home 

Rose & Harry Papp 

Paradies Lagardere TRAVEL RETAIL 

Patricia Sannit Ceramics 

Paul’s Ace Hardware 

Pearson & Company 

Jack Pesarcyk Associates, LLC 

Phat Plants 

Phoenix Art Museum 

Phoenix Precast Products Inc. 

The Phoenix Symphony 
Phoenix Wildflowers 
Pizzeria Bianco 
Plants for the Southwest 
POSH Restaurant 
Practical Art 

Prado at Omni Scottsdale Resort & 
Spa at Montelucia 
Pyle Metal Arts 
Rancho Pinot 

Rancho Soledad Nurseries 
Darra Rayndon & David Arrow 
Red Modern Furniture 
Relics Architectural Home & Garden 
Roy’s Pacific Rim Cuisine 
Rusconi’s American Kitchen 


Sam Pratt Studio 
Sanctuary Camelback Mountain 
Donald Santander 
Sarah Kriehn Art 
Becky Sawyer & David Connell 
Scott T. Schaefer 
Ken Schutz & Craig Thatcher 
Megan & Brian Schwallie 
Scottsdale Museum of 
Contemporary Art 
Sheraton Wild Horse Pass Resort 
& Spa 

The Shop at Bouton & Foley Interiors 

Signature Botanica 

Lisa Marie Sipe 

Southern Rail Restaurant 

Southwest Gardener 

Spinato’s Pizzeria 

Sprinkler World of Arizona, Inc. 

Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock 
Steinway Piano Showroom 
Steven Kretchmer Fine Jewelers 
Stone Yard, Inc. 

AnneStupp 
Pat & John Sullivan 
Nancy Swanson 
Michael Sykes 
Tabarka Studio 
TableGarden 
Tarbell’s Restaurant 
Tentacle Arts 
Thomas and Todd, Inc. 

Tinderbox Kitchen 
Treestar LLC 
True Brands 

Upward Projects - Joyride Taco House 
Valerianne of Scottsdale 
Valley Youth Theatre 
Village Nurseries 
Vincent on Camelback 
Betsy Vincent & Norm LaZar 
Virtu Honest Craft 
Wag N’Wash® 

Joan Waters, Sculptor 
WaterWise Botanicals 
Kathleen & Bruce Weber 
Rebecca Weisenberg 
Maja Wessels & Charles Covington 
Western Spirit: Scottsdale’s 
Museum of the West 
Whitfill Nursery 
Linda & Richard Whitney 
Wilde Meyer Gallery, Ltd. 

Liisa & William Wilder 
Wiseman and Gale Interiors 
GinnyZelov 

ANNUAL APPEAL & DONATION GIFTS 
Listed below are donors who have 
made valude gifts of $200+ from 
March 1,2016 through May 31,2016. 

Anonymous (4) 

Richard Allen 

Hilda Allred & Roy Ageloff 

Krystal & Thomas Blondin 

Debbie & Gregg Bloom 

Andria Boat 

Marylin Carlson Nelson 


Peggy & Cy Carney 
Patricia& John Case 
Suzy & Rick Clarke 
Bernadine Crowley 

Barbara & Ken Hand & Kimberly Hand 
Lynn Hoffman 

John Laabs & Scott Kranzusch 
Nils Lindfors 

Sandra & Daniel Luechtefeld 
Kay & Dale Lyndahl 
Emily & Mike Santellanes 
Robyn Stiefeld & Abbey Stiefeld 
Elaine W. Warner 

IN-KIND DONORS 
Listed below are donors who have 
made gifts valued at $200+ from 
March 1,2016 through May 31,2016. 

Anonymous 

Arizona Taste Catering, Inc. 

Atlasta Catering Service, Inc. 
Aventura Catering 
Jeanne Blanchard 
Creative Hands Cuisine 
Culinary Canvas Catering, LLC 
Jane & Rich Dana 
Fresh from the Kitchen 
Google for Nonprofits 
The Herb Box 
Kathy Weber Creative 
M Catering by Michael’s 
John Owens 
Paletas Betty 
Ruse Cake House 
Lynn & Paul Serfling 
Sprouts Farmers Market 

We attempt to ensure the accuracy 
of our donor's names. If you note 
an error or omission, please contact 
Paula Crawford at 480 481.8193. 
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Socialize with us at 



The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 



WiFi Zone 


FREE WI-FI is available in five locations within 
the Desert Botanical Garden: the area in front 
of Admissions, Ottosen Entry Garden, Boppart 
Courtyard, the Center for Desert Living Trail, 
and Ullman Terrace. 



City of Phoenix 
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Partial funding provided by the Phoenix Office of Arts and Culture 
through appropriations from the Phoenix City Council. 



Printed on recycled paper using soy-based inks. 



Margarita Cabrera: 

Space in Between 

October 7, 2016 - February 12, 2017 
10 a.m. - 5 p.m. | Daily 
Ottosen Gallery in Dorrance Hall 

Included with membership or paid 
Garden admission. 

Space in Between centers on the creation 
of artworks and promotion of cultural 
dialogues revolving around themes related 
to community, craft, immigration, cultural 
identity, labor practices and sustainability. 

Supported by ASU Art Museum 
and Desert Botanical Garden 


Fall Plant Sale 

October 14-16 | Events Plaza Parking Lot 

Garden Members Preview 

Friday | October 14 | 7 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Open to the General Public 

Saturday | October 15 | 7 a.m. - 5 p.m. AND 

Sunday | October 16 | 7 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

No admission charge to enter the Fall Plant Sale. 

This sale includes bare-root cactus and 
succulent choices, unusual Garden-grown 
cuttings, premium bagged cactus soil, and 
plants for butterfly and hummingbird gardens. 

Sponsored by: gJQg® 


Las Noches de las Luminarias 

Members Only: December 2 - 4 

General Public: Nov. 25 - 26, Dec. 9 - 11, 

16 - 18,20 - 23, 26 - 31 

5:30 - 9:30 p.m. 

Members: Adults $25 | Children $10 (3-12), 

Children under three admitted free 

Members can SAVE $5 off adult tickets by using 
the discount code Lumi2016 before October 31. 
Member ticket sales begin September 19, 2016. 
Visit dbg.org/luminaria 

Presented by: THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC a^entrakom 
Sponsored in part by: American Airlines 'V 
Entertainment sponsored by: »Slf®Earthwise~ 
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Desert Journal 



In nature, the 
healthiest and 
most resilient 
communities 
are those rich 
in diversity— 
where every 
member is 
strengthened 
by the presence 
of all others. 



DESERT 

BOTANICAL 

garden* 


One Desert, 

One Community 

Nature is wise. It doesn’t recognize 
borders—at least not those created 
by people. 

Consider the Sonoran Desert. It exists where it 
does because of its geography, climate, and all 
the other natural forces that shape every distinct 
habitat found on Earth. All the different life forms 
that reside in the Sonoran Desert today have 
evolved over long periods of time to thrive and 
coexist in their unique desert home. 

The Sonoran Desert encompasses more than 
120,000 square miles, of which more than half are 
located in Mexico and the remainder in the United 
States. Biologists recognize the Sonoran Desert 
as the most biodiverse of all deserts, with more 
than 3,000 plant species and nearly 800 vertebrate 
animal species. Their daily lives and their ultimate 
survival are linked by their mutual dependence 
on one another. In nature, the healthiest and most 
resilient communities are those rich in diversity- 
where every member is strengthened by the 
presence of all others. 

The same, I believe, is true for human 
communities. 

The Sonoran Desert, in addition to its extra¬ 
ordinary natural biodiversity, also encompasses 
an amazing array of human diversity. 



It is home to 17 indigenous communities, a portion of two 
American states, and also a portion of three Mexican states. 
As such, the Sonoran Desert is a land of many cultures 
woven together into one thriving community. 

Looked at through this lens, we live in just one desert 
that crosses different borders, and we are all part of one 
community that embodies many different languages and 
traditions. This cultural diversity is our greatest strength 
as citizens of the Sonoran Desert. 

Nature reminds us every day how important it is for us to 
live together, in harmony, with one another and the natural 
world that sustains us all. 

Nature is indeed wise. 



Ken Schutz 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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by Dr. Kimberlie McCue 
Assistant Director of Research, 

Conservation & Collections and Program Director, 
Conservation of Threatened Species & Habitats 


“There’s nothing that can stop us if we work 
together!” said Chipper Wichman, director 
of the National Tropical Botanical Garden, 
at the closing ceremonies of the 2016 World 
Conservation Congress. The sentiment reflects 
the thinking behind Desert Botanical Garden’s 
“Garden to Global” conservation strategy, a 
strategy and philosophy that in early September 
saw four Garden staff participating in the 
Congress. 

A Timely Path to Partnership 

The path to the Congress began in 2015, when 
the Research, Conservation and Collections 
department was invited to send a representative 
to a meeting being convened at Arizona State 
University with senior officials of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN). 

Created in 1948, IUCN is now the world’s largest 
and most diverse environmental organization, 
whose vision is “a just world that values and conserves 
nature” (iucn.org). The purpose of the meeting 
was to explore potential partnerships with IUCN. 

In that meeting I shared a bit of the Garden’s history, 
our strong focus on cacti and other desert plants, 
its growing capacity in research and conservation, 
and our goals for focusing its strengths toward 
greater impacts in the Southwest region and beyond. 

All of this caught the interest of the IUCN officers, 
who responded with a proposal and request for 
the Garden to become the Host Institute for IUCN’s 
Cactus and Succulent Specialist Group (CSSG). 
Specialist groups work under the umbrella of IUCN’s 
Species Survival Commission (SSC), a science-based 
network of more than 10,000 volunteer experts 
(including professionals in academia, nonprofits, and 
government) from almost every country of the world. 

It focuses on particular groups of organisms or related 
issues, such as conservation genetics and reintroduction 
of species. 

Over the course of several months in 2015,1 worked 
with Kira Mileham, IUCN’s director of Specialist Group 
Partnerships, to develop a compelling case for the 
Garden and IUCN entering into a mutually beneficial 
partnership supporting the CSSG. In November 2015, 
a memorandum-of-understanding was signed by Simon 
Stuart, chair of the SSC; Barbara Goettsch, chair of the 
CSSG; and Ken Schutz, the Garden’s executive director, 


International research in desert systems, Global 
Strategy for Plant Conservation, International 
Union for Conservation of Nature 



National conservation research, 
restoration, CPC, National Collection 


Central Arizona Conservation Alliance, local 
to regional conservation research, restoration 


Invasive species control 


Mission/vision, living collection, 
conservation collection, visitor 
experience and education efforts, 
in-house conservation work with water, 
energy, and waste 

Components of the “Garden to Global” conservation strategy. 




IUCN World Conservation Congress attendees discuss how to measure the positive impacts 
nature has on humans during a session using “picnic conversations.” Photo by Kimberlie McCue. 


making the partnership official. Our mutual goals include strategic planning 
pertaining to global conservation monitoring, management, and research 
of cacti and succulents. 

IUCN benefits by gaining a collaborative partner that can advance the goals 
of cactus and succulent conservation through the Garden’s on-the-ground 
capacity for research and ex-situ and in-situ work, as well as outreach and 
education. The Garden will also administer funding raised to support the 
work of the CSSG. The benefit to the Garden is a partnership that provides 
an invaluable platform for extending the scope and impact of our research 
and conservation efforts for cacti and succulents, elevating recognition 
of the Garden as a global conservation entity, and expanding opportunities 
to fund-raise. 

The timing of this partnership could not be more fortuitous. Just one month 
before the Garden-IUCN link was made official, the CSSG published the results 
of its Global Cactus Assessment in the journal Nature Plants. The central finding 
of the assessment, which took several years to complete, was shocking. With the 
data amassed and analyzed, the cactus family (Cactaceae) ranked as the fifth 
most threatened group of organisms on the planet! (the cactus assessment was 
done using IUCN Red List criteria, www.iucnredlist.org/technical-documents/ 
red-list-documents) Only the cycads, conifers, corals, and amphibians face even 
greater threats to their survival. The imperative for the Garden and IUCN to 
work together for conservation of cacti was crystal clear. 
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Garden Brings Strengths to the IUCN 

The Garden has engaged in cactus research and 
conservation since its inception. Today, its Research, 
Conservation and Collections Department has grown 
to include experts in cactus taxonomy, physiology, 
ecology, population genetics, horticulture, and long¬ 
term storage of seed. It is this depth and breadth 
of expertise that make Desert Botanical Garden an 
ideal Host Institute for IUCN s Cactus and Succulent 
Specialist Group. 

In addition, Garden staff have or are developing ties 
with botanists throughout the range of the cactus family 
in the western hemisphere. For example, Raul Puente, 
curator of living collections, is an expert in Opuntia 
and has worked collaboratively with scientists in 
Mexico for several decades. The newest member of 
the department, Lucas Majure, biologist of new world 
succulents, is quickly establishing ties in the Caribbean. 
He has been to Cuba in the past year to work with local 
botanists on native cacti and has also spent time in the 
Dominican Republic, where he observed first-hand 
evidence of the taking of the endangered Turk’s cap 
cactus from wild populations. In the September 2016 
Sonoran Quarterly, you may have read about the recent 
work of Puente and plant physiologist Kevin Hultine 
in establishing cactus study plots in South America. 

Closer to home, the Garden maintains and continues 
to build a seed bank that includes seed of rare and 
threatened cactus species. Work is also being done 
by Conservation Collections Manager Steve Blackwell 
to establish propagation protocols. The collections held 
and work done within the Garden, known as ex-situ 
conservation, provides a safety net for wild species and can 
contribute to successful long-term conservation strategies. 


Together, our staff will work with staff of IUCN and other experts in the CSSG 
to craft and implement plans for supporting the survival of cacti. 

At the World Conservation Congress 

The World Conservation Congress (WCC) is convened by the IUCN every four 
years, bringing together members, both governmental and nongovernmental, 
from around the world to share their experience and ideas, and to plan for 
the next four years. At the time the Garden agreed to work with IUCN, 
it also applied and was accepted for membership in the Union. Stacie Beute, 
Shannon Fehlberg, Garden Executive Director Ken Schutz, and I were 
the Garden’s delegation to the Congress, held in Honolulu. 

This congress was particularly special as this was the first time it had been 
held in the United States. Nearly 10,000 attendees represented more than 1,300 
organizations from over 180 countries! President Obama chose the opening 
day of the Congress to come to Hawaii to announce the expansion of the 
Papahanaumokuakea Marine National Monument around the northwestern 
Hawaiian Islands, making it the largest marine-protected area on the planet. 

The next ten days were an exhausting but exhilarating experience, during which 
we attended what were called “Knowledge Cafes,” including one to plan creation 
of a Seed Conservation Specialist Group, Conservation Campuses, Workshops, 
and Pavilion events. There were also high level sessions in which some of the 
world’s most respected conservation thinkers and advocates spoke, including 
Jane Goodall and Edward O. Wilson. 

In the midst of the scheduled activity, I also met with IUCN staff to flesh out 
plans for moving the work of the CSSG forward. Stacie Beute, newly invited to 
join the IUCN Urban Conservation Strategies Specialist Group, part of the World 
Commission for Protected Areas, actively participated in that group’s discussions 
and strategy session. Shannon Fehlberg had the opportunity to further explore 
her ideas for conducting Red List assessments for Arizona plants. 

When all 1,800 sessions had been presented, attended, and applauded, the Congress 
moved into its second phase, the Members’ Assembly. This is akin to a United 
Nations for conservation. For four days, members discussed, debated, and voted 



Bottom left: Entrance to the Hawaii Convention Center. Bottom right: Inside the Members’ Assembly. Photos by Kimberlie McCue. 
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on motions that may bring lasting 
impact for the global community— 
or as it was described at this Hawaii- 
based Congress, our island Earth. 

They also adopted the “Hawaii 
Commitments,” which explicitly 
outlines the major challenges we 
face, including species extinction, 
ecosystem decline, and climate change, 
and the “profound impacts on human 
life and wellbeing” these will have. 

But it is a hopeful document, as the 
Congress was an incredibly optimistic 
gathering. Working together, we can 
find solutions and make positive 
change happen. 

With the launch of The Saguaro 
Initiative in 2012, the lifespan of 
the Garden has often been likened 
to the lifespan of a saguaro, like 
a tiny seed germinating and 
surviving against high odds and 
then reaching maturity at about 
75 years. The vision has been of 
a now-mature Garden moving on 
to greater impacts and influence 
in both the local community and 
the Southwest region and beyond. 
With the strides made in expanding 
its capacity in research and 
conservation and its step onto the 
global stage, we are at the beginning 
of realizing that vision. 


Top right: Public mural at the World Conservation 
Congress. Inset: Garden staff left their mark. 
Photos by: Kimberlie McCue. 




Did you know that more than half of the planet’s 7.3 billion people live in cities? 

In the United States, that figure is more than 80%. Within our lifetimes, two-thirds 
of humanity will eventually live in urban areas. 
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THE URBAN CONSERVATION IMPERATIVE 

by Stacie Beute, Conservation Alliance Program Director 
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Urban places and people depend upon the nature that surrounds them to provide 
essential benefits like clean air, clean water, food, fuel, and resources for building 
and manufacturing. The natural environment enhances local economies, bolsters 
resilience to climate change, gives a sense of place, and provides spaces for respite 
and recreation. Nature is also critical to mental and physical well-being, creativity, 
and problem-solving capacity. Nature is, in short, essential to urban life. 

Surprisingly, the reverse is also true: nature depends on cities. As populations 
concentrate into urban areas, so does wealth, political power, individual decision¬ 
making, and media influence. Couple that reality with the fact that across the globe, 
urban people are having diminishing contact with nature. You quickly will realize, 
“Houston, we have a problem.” 

The long and short of it is this—people who do not spend time in nature are less likely 
to be connected with it and therefore are less likely to act to conserve and protect 
it. On a rapidly urbanizing planet, one can begin to see why it is so important for 
conservation organizations to connect urban people with nature and to protect 
urban natural areas. In the end, it will be urban people who decide the fate of nature 
conservation. 

Here at the Garden, we have been actively conserving urban nature since 1939. 

We also recognize that protected urban areas beyond the Garden are essential 
for conservation and are a means of connecting people with the wonders of the 
natural world. In 2012, we launched the Central Arizona Conservation Alliance 
(CAZCA) partnership, which is focused on engaging communities in the 
conservation and restoration of the parks and preserves in their own backyards. 

That work was recently recognized by the International Union for Conservation 
of Nature (IUCN) when I was appointed to the World Commission for Protected 
Areas, Urban Conservation Strategies Specialist Group. 

Fortunately, the Garden is not alone in pursuing urban conservation strategies. 

At the 2016 IUCN World Conservation Congress in Honolulu, HI, members 
overwhelmingly supported a resolution to increase focus on urban strategies for 
conservation. IUCN sees zoos, aquaria, and botanic gardens as critical to connecting 
people with nature, and urban partnerships as playing a key role in achieving its 
vision of “a just world that values and conserves nature.” We wholeheartedly agree! 
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Margarita Cabrera at the ASU Combine Studios. Photo by Renee Immel. 
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The exhibition Space in Between debuted in Ottosen Gallery in 
October. It is a continuation of a project started by artist Margarita 
Cabrera in Houston that showcases artwork created by many 
different members of the Latino community. Guided by Cabrera, 
they tell their individual stories of immigration in the art. The purpose 
of the artistic collaboration between Cabrera and local residents 
is to promote dialogue revolving around themes of community, craft, 
immigration, cultural identity, labor practices, and sustainability. 


Space in Between is a partnership between Cabrera, the ASU Art Museum, 
and Desert Botanical Garden, with additional support from the CALA Alliance, 
the Mexican Consulate, and Southwest Key. It centers on creating soft sculptures 
in the form of desert plants. The exhibition in Phoenix will be followed by similar 
collaborations in other American cities, culminating in a combined exhibition 
at the Smithsonian Museum in Washington, D.C., in 2018. 


Margarita Cabrera is a Mexican-born artist living and working in Arizona. She 
received an MFA from Hunter College, City University of New York. Cabrera began 
this project as an artist in residence at the ASU Art Museum’s International Artist 
Residency Program at Combine Studios. She recently became a faculty member 
at the ASU School of Art in the Herberger Institute for Design and the Arts. Her 
work has been exhibited nationwide in galleries, public art displays, and museums, 


J.,aWI 


by Elaine McGinn, 

Director of Planning and Exhibits; 
and Margarita Cabrera, Artist 


Margarita Cabrera: Space in Between. Border Patrol 
uniform fabric, copper wire, thread and terra-cotta pot. 
Photo by Adam Rodriguez. 
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Left: Embroidered Border Patrol uniform panel. Photo courtesy of the artist. Middle: Margarita Cabrera: Space in Between Exhibition. Photo by Adam Rodriguez. 
Right: Artist stitching their story. Photo by Renee Immel. 


including Los Angeles County Museum of Art; The Seattle Art 
Museum; The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston; Smithsonian 
American Art Museum, and now at Desert Botanical Garden. 

We recently sat down with Cabrera to talk about the 
Space in Between project and her inspiration as an artist: 

Why did you want to collaborate with 
Desert Botanical Garden in this project? 

From the beginning, it made sense to collaborate with the 
Garden as the sculptures derive from cacti, and I am interested 
in understanding the plants through working with specialists 
in horticulture, botany, and the plant sciences. The hope 
of the collaboration is also to expand audiences from both 
institutions, and to give direct access between experts in 
botany and artists in residence in order to further their 
own scientific and artistic practices. 

Why did you choose desert plants as the form 
for the sculptures? 

The sculptural forms are replicas of cacti indigenous to the 
Southwest. The rendered plants are found along the desert 
trails where thousands of immigrants have crossed into 
the U.S. in search of the American Dream and freedom. 

What is the significance of the exhibition title 
Space in Between ? 

The title of Space in Between is inspired by the term 
nepantla, which is a Nahuatl Aztec term that refers to 
a “space in the middle.” As noted by late scholar Gloria 
Anzaldua in Borderlands/La Frontera: The New Mestizo 
(1987), nepantla references endangered cultures engaged 
in resistance strategies of survival. The artistic works created 
by immigrants for the Space in Between exhibition provide 
a platform for a creative resistance against anti-immigrant 
rhetoric. Space in Between invites the viewer to creatively 
reinterpret and redefine cultural differences and to see 
them as strengths rather than weaknesses. This important 
community project provides opportunities for stewardship, 
not only of indigenous plants, but also for the care and 
preservation of indigenous cultural communities. As an 
immigrant myself and as a citizen of the world, I acknowledge 
that I have a responsibility to find creative solutions to the 



Artists preparing panels for artwork. Photo by Renee Immel. 


challenges we face as an immigrant community. I try to find 
ways to empower immigrants through cultural productions 
and alliances. 

Tell me about the use of materials for the sculptures. 

The bodies of the sculptural plant forms are made from 
the same material as Border Patrol uniforms, on which 
have been embroidered colorful narratives relaying stories 
of displaced communities and personal immigration 
experiences. Each sculpture is made by a different person. 
The intention behind my material choice is to transform the 
negative connotation of this uniform fabric from an element 
representing fear, loss, and death into an organic form that 
represents life and growth. My hope is that these works 
of art will create dialogue about immigration perspectives, 
addressing both local and global issues. 
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Top: Margarita Cabrera, right, showing traditional stitching to artist. Middle: 
Images that inspired artists. Photos by Renee Immel. Bottom: Margarita Cabrera: 
Space in Between, Border Patrol uniform fabric, copper wire, thread and terra¬ 
cotta pot. Photo by Adam Rodriguez. 


How do the sculptures in the exhibit reveal 
intimate stories? 

At first glance, the sculptures will seem like real, natural 
plants much like the ones displayed throughout the grounds 
of the Garden. However, on closer inspection, the viewer 
will discover zippers, buttons, and pockets, which will 
identify the fabric as that used in Border Patrol uniforms. 

The viewer will explore and reveal colorful stories of hardship, 
perseverance, and hope embroidered onto the surface of the 
sculptural plants. These artistic narratives, created with local 
participation, will foster a deeper understanding of the true 
makeup of our local community. 

What inspires you? 

I am inspired by the idea of art being a transformative tool 
that can create new environments, cultures, and social and 
political thought. The bravery and perseverance of immigrant 
communities drive my inspiration for Space in Between. 

My work centers on social-political community issues, 
including cultural identity, migration, violence, inclusivity, 
labor, and empowerment. I create sculptures made out 
of media ranging from steel and copper to wood, ceramics, 
and fabric. 

I have worked on a number of collaborative projects at 
the intersection of contemporary art practices, indigenous 
Mexican folk art and craft traditions, and U.S.-Mexico 
relations. In addition to studying and preserving endangered 
cultural and craft traditions, these projects have served 
as active investigations into the creation of just working 
conditions and the protection of immigrant rights. My 
emphasis is on fashioning a social consciousness through my 
work, generating solutions to these problems through my art, 
and empowering all members of highly diverse communities. 

In recent years, I have especially focused on community 
art collaborations, producing work that has engaged 
international and local communities in transformative 
practices. With these works, we have created art pieces 
that serve as cultural and historical artifacts that value 
and document the experiences, struggles, and achievements 
of those who have found their way, often through migration 
and exceptional sacrifice, to new places where they now 
work to contribute meaningfully within their communities. 
This work is both individually and collectively inspiring 
to all participants and local populations. 

Space in Between is located in Ottosen Gallery and runs 
through February 12, 2017. The exhibition is included 
with Garden membership or paid admission. Children 
under three are admitted free. 
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John H. 
Weber’s 

LIFE AND 
PHILANTHROPY 

by Amber M. Ramirez J.D., Gifts Officer 



John H. Weber. Top: Pincushion cactus, Mammillaria sonorensis. 

Bottom: Agave x arizonica. 


On December 5, 2015, Desert Botanical Garden 
lost lifetime member and former Chief Horticulturist 
John Weber. We will miss seeing him, but will 
remember him as we continue to enjoy the many 
collections that he contributed. 

Weber was a lifetime Valley of the Sun resident. He graduated 
from Phoenix Union High School in 1943 and then served 
in the U.S. Navy from 1944-1947. A long-time enthusiast of 
unusual native plants, Weber attended Arizona State University, 
earning a degree in science, with honors, while 
also working part-time at several nurseries in the Phoenix 
area. In 1958, Weber joined the Garden family as its chief 
horticulturist, appointed under Executive Director Hubert 
Earle. Working in that capacity from 1958-1973, he was 
most known for collecting and propagating many Arizona 
and northern Mexico native species, including cacti, agaves, 
succulents, trees, and shrubs. 

A keen horticulturist, Weber was always searching for 
unusual species not well represented in the Garden. 
Remarkably, records indicate that he provided more than 
600 plant accessions and nearly 200 species. During one 
of his many explorations, he found a species new to science, 
Agave arizonica, which he later co-described with Dr. Howard 
S. Gentry. 

Weber was also instrumental in preserving plant specimens 
in the Garden herbarium. Notably, he was able to secure 
specimens from Grand Canyon National Park’s first paid 
botanist, his friend Rose Collom, and brought those 
specimens to the herbarium, where they can still be found 
today. You can learn more about Rose Collom by visiting 
the Adventures of the Flora-Minded exhibit in Webster 
Auditorium through summer 2017. 


In later years, Weber often visited the Garden’s herbarium 
to ask about species of interest to him. He generously and 
unpretentiously shared his knowledge of plants with current 
herbarium staff. Wendy Hodgson, curator of the herbarium 
and senior research botanist, remembers him fondly. “John 
was wonderful at keeping in touch with me and other staff 
members. He would often call, wondering if he could stop 
by to talk about the unusual and native plants close to his 
heart, always conscientious of our time. We cherished our 
time with him and miss him dearly.” She recalls him to be 
“tough” with a “good-hearted soul,” easily jumping between 
serious conversations and cracking jokes. 

Weber further memorialized his passion for unusual desert 
plants through his estate gift to the Garden’s herbarium. 

This legacy gift will help to preserve more than 81,000 
accessioned vouchers of preserved plants that are used 
for research, biogeographical studies, and DNA samples 
by botanists, ecologists, and anthropologists. 

From his many plant collections to his legacy gift benefiting 
the herbarium, Weber made a lasting impression through 
his dedication and generosity. We are thankful for his service, 
commitment, and philanthropy. His legacy will continue to 
benefit generations of volunteers, staff, members, and guests 
of the Garden for years to come. 


Create Your Legacy 

To learn more about making a gift 
to the Garden through your will or trust, 
please visit dbg.myplannedgift.org 
or contact Amber Ramirez at 

aramirez@dbg.org or 480 941.3507. 
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by Ray Leimkuehler, Horticulturist 
and Rachel Soltis, Horticulturist 

Visitors often notice and want to know more about 
the trees that beautify every area of the Garden. 
That isn’t a surprise because almost every tree 
in this garden has a story to tell. The large Chilean 
mesquite (Prosopis chilensis), for instance, that 
overshadows the Berlin Agave Yucca Forest and 
Quail Run has been in place since 1961. The 
pomegranates (Punica granatum) on the Plants 
and People of the Sonoran Desert Trail were wild 
collected from Quitobaquito Springs in southern 
Arizona and are a part of Arizona’s living legacy 
of indigenous cultivation. 

With hundreds of trees representing dozens of species, the 
Garden is more like an urban woodland than a disconnected 
collection of individual trees. And it is a remarkable 
woodland, with trees hailing from as far away as North 
Africa to as nearby as the Sonoran Desert. Most trees exist 
in the collection as plants, but some are preserved as seed. 
When the Horticulture Center is finished this coming spring, 
we will be able to propagate these in turn and increase the 
diversity of our collection. 


The Garden’s collection of trees shapes exhibits, and frames 
the visitor experience. They are a shield to much of the living 
collection, and are monuments unto themselves. Without the 
trees, there would be no Garden, just rolling foothills of hot 
earth and winding brick. Many beloved animals would not 
make their here home without the protection, food, and habitat 
the trees provide. And most of the aloes, agaves, high elevation 
cacti, and herbaceous perennials would burn in the fierce 
summer sun without the protective cover of the tree collection. 

Trees sustain us, and we they; therefore, planting the urban 
forest is everybody’s responsibility. The urban canopy reduces 
city temperatures and human stress, aids in energy conservation 
by shading buildings and streets, scrubs pollutants from the air, 
and sequesters carbon from an atmosphere overburdened by 
it. There are only so many public parks and planted medians, 
so the best potential for capturing these benefits is in private 
landscapes. That presents a lot of opportunity to homeowners 
and businesses to contribute to a better environment. When 
buying trees, look for good trunk taper and avoid circling 
roots. Choose trees suited to the planting site, preferably native 
species. Do this and a sustainable urban forest will flourish. 
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Caring for Trees at the Garden 

The trees contribute a lot of value to the Garden, and we in turn take care 
of them. We prune, yes, but pruning is only the beginning of good tree 
care. Trees need to be monitored for their health. Insect damage, disease, 
and stress need to be caught early to be successfully remedied. We track 
and keep inventory of each tree in the collection, recording its diameter, 
height, and canopy width and shape to help us calculate the ecological 
benefits they provide to the urban forest here in the Valley. 

No urban forest grows itself, not under two decades of drought and 92 days 
with temperatures over 100°F in the summer months. Succession needs 
to be planned for, so that as trees decline and die they can be replaced. 

Our tree collection is a legacy that has taken decades to grow. Sustaining 
this urban woodland requires care and attention from the entire 
Garden; from the five certified arborists on staff who help maintain 
the trees, to the arbor volunteers who work on pruning, to Education’s 
adult learning classes on tree care, and the research and collections 
staff who track the diversity and lineage of our collection. We are 
proud to advance desert arboriculture here at the Desert Botanical 
Garden. The future of its trees will shape the future of the Garden. 


Some guests look down and wonder about 
the roots. Desert trees have an extensive 
water-conducting root system spreading two 
to three times the width of their canopies, 
if given the space, and typically reaching 
to three feet below ground. 


Finally, guests sometimes inquire if the trees 
have always been here or if we planted them. 
No, they have not always been here, and this 
is the great privilege and responsibility of being 
a botanical garden. Every tree that we bring 
into the living collection is nurtured, so that 
its natural form and living spirit will be a delight 
to all who walk beneath its branches. 


Life and death are a part of every garden, 
because these are the great forces that 
define and give meaning to the living world. 
From seed to canopy to seed again, we grow 
trees up and bring others down, adding to 
the great, evolving continuity of plants 
at the Desert Botanical Garden. 


Get your tree questions answered by 
Garden horticulturists and volunteers at 
the Spring Plant Sale, March 17 -19, 2017. 
Details at dbg.org. 


Everyone wants to know, “What is that green- 
barked tree called?” It's called palo verde 
(Parkinsonia sp.), which has uniquely adapted 
to perform photosynthesis on its bark, so it 
can safely drop its leaves to conserve water 
when drought sets in. 


Desert trees’ tiny leaves are also a hot topic 
along the trails. Their small surface area 
minimizes the amount of water lost in gas 
exchange, especially when the air is dry. 


Visitors also love to see the dangling seed 
pods on trees from the legume family 
(Fabacaeae). They are beautifully diverse 
in color and form, and many are edible 
not only to wildlife like the ground squirrels, 
but also as delicious protein sources for 
us humans. 


FREQUENTLY ASKED 

QUESTIONS 
ABOUT TREES 









by Luana Vargas, Program Director, Adult Education 
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In most landscapes, trees are the largest plant 
material investments. Often, they also are the largest 
in size and highest in longevity, so it is obvious that 
they should receive a good deal of consideration and 
care when being selected, installed, and maintained 
in a landscape. 

Before any holes are dug in the ground, it is crucial that 
the selected trees match the site conditions. Trees that 
are not appropriately matched to their site can result in 
expensive maintenance needs, and may never thrive or 
achieve the intended aesthetic, sustainable, and functional 
goals for the landscape. The following are some important 
factors to consider about your selected plant site prior 
to heading to the Garden’s biannual plant sales or to your 
favorite nursery. 


Look up and around to take note of: 

• Light exposure throughout the seasons 

• Reflective surfaces (e.g., buildings or walls) 

• Wind exposure 

• Overhead utility cables and wires 

• Built structures and views (such as from a window) 

• Other existing plants and space restrictions 

Look down to check on: 

• Soil quality and drainage 

• Underground utilities 

(in Arizona, always call 811 before you dig) 

• Water/irrigation availability 

• Underground space restrictions 
(e.g., pavement or caliche) 
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Planting trees too deeply can lead to problems such as girdling (circling) roots. 


During the planting process, a key technique is planting at the 
appropriate depth, yet one of the most frequently made mistakes is 
planting too deep. Although a few inches of soil over the main primary 
roots is acceptable, the root flare (the notable swelling or flaring where 
the transition between trunk and roots occurs) should be visible after 
the tree is planted. Before starting to excavate, measure the distance 
from the root flare to the bottom of the container. The depth of the 
planting hole should be roughly two inches less to allow for some 
settling at the bottom after the tree is installed. 



Unlike the depth, the width of the hole should be as wide at the top 
as possible and at least twice the width of the root ball. This will foster 
new root development into the soil surrounding the root ball, while 
still stabilizing the root ball in the bottom of the hole. 

When removing the container from a tree, never pull it from the 
trunk, which could cause the small and sensitive absorbing roots 
to rupture. Always support the weight of the tree from the root ball, 
not from the trunk or crown. Finally, staking is not always necessary 
or beneficial. To a certain degree, stakes can hinder structural root 
development. When staking is essential, they should be installed 
as low as possible (to allow movement in the top of the tree), and 
the stakes should go into the surrounding, undisturbed soil outside 
the root ball, not within it. Most importantly, the material used for 
support around the tree must be flexible, wide, and non-abrasive. 

The staking should be removed within one or two years after planting. 

References 

Watson, G. W., and Himelick E. B. 2013. The Practical Science of Planting Trees. International 
Society of Arboriculture. Champaign, Illinois, USA. 

Watson, G. W. 2014. Best Management Practices - Tree Planting (Second Edition). International 
Society of Arboriculture. Champaign, Illinois, USA. 

The illustrations on this page were developed and generously provided by the International Society 
of Arboriculture. 



Locate the root flare before digging the planting hole and remove any 
excessive soil or planting medium covering the root flare. Structural or 
primary roots should be one to three inches below the surface level. 


After planting, the best thing you can do is 
to monitor soil moisture. Newly-planted trees 
often have a very limited ability to capture water 
beyond their root balls and can easily suffer from 
drought stress, which predisposes them to other 
disorders, including pest problems. In the first 
one to two years after planting, it is important 
to ensure that the root ball receives an adequate 
amount of water to prevent over- or under¬ 
watering. If a drip irrigation system is available, 
emitters should be placed in the periphery 
of the root ball to encourage growth into the 
surrounding soil. Additionally, emitters should 
be relocated outward as the tree grows and 
establishes in the landscape. 

Another important consideration, one or two 
years after planting, is pruning to support a 
strong structure at maturity. Once established at 
the new site, young trees have a better tolerance 
to pruning than mature trees, so this is often an 
excellent time to decide which branches will be 
permanently supporting the scaffolding structure 
of the tree and which can or should be removed. 

Trees provide numerous benefits when they are 
properly matched to the site and are properly 
planted and cared for. They are an investment 
whose benefits and value can grow over its 
lifespan if the appropriate time and care is taken 
during the planting process and establishment 
period. If you want to learn more about the key 
steps in planting and maintaining healthy trees, 
the Garden’s Desert Landscape School offers a 
certificate on this topic. If you would like help 
in this process, look for a professional who has 
earned the school’s credential. 

For more information, visit dbg.org/dls 
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The Saguaro Initiative 

Celebrate the Past. Shape the Future. 



Introducing Cactomaniacs 
When visiting the Garden, have you 
ever noticed the striking cactus 
and succulent display on Eliot Patio 
behind Webster Auditorium? If so, 
you have observed the plant display 
created by the Garden’s original 
Cactomaniacs! 

While you may not find the word in 
Webster’s or other dictionaries, the 
term “cactomaniac” holds a special place 
in the history of the Desert Botanical 
Garden. In the 1950s, Charles Mieg, 
a local developer, was so enthusiastic 
about cacti and other desert plants 
that his wife, Lillian, called him a 
“cactomaniac.” Mieg knew lots of other 
people who also were Garden members 
and collectors of desert plants, so he organized a social club that he 
called the Cactomaniacs. The group met regularly for lectures, slide 
shows, potluck suppers, and field trips. Mieg, who joined the Garden’s 
Board in 1956, was the spark of the club for nearly a quarter century 
until his death in 1974. This merry band of cactus enthusiasts left a 
wonderful gift to Garden members and visitors by planting the large 
bed of cacti on Eliot Patio that we still enjoy today. 


Eliot Patio 


In a 1973 meeting of the Cactomaniacs, the group laid the 
groundwork for creating the Central Arizona Cactus and Succulent 
Society (CACSS), which is still active today. 


Just as the Cactomaniacs’ efforts in the mid-20th century enhanced 
the Garden and the lives of local cactus enthusiasts today, so too are 
TSI leaders and donors creating a lasting legacy for future generations. 
We only can imagine what the beginnings of the Central Arizona 
Conservation Alliance, the launch of the Community Gardening 
initiative, the new Horticulture Center, and Butterfly Pavilion will 
mean to future Arizonans. 


For more information or to make a gift, we invite you to visit: 

The Saguaro Initiative: saguaroinitiative.dbg.org 
Cactomaniacs: dbg.org/cactomania 
Make a Gift: dbg.org/give 
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Butterfly Pavilion Returns 

Butterflies Take Flight to Open the New Butterfly Pavilion 
After a year and half hiatus, the Garden’s new Butterfly 
Pavilion will open to the public with the spring 
exhibition on March 4, 2017. The 3,200-square foot 
space will be filled with the vibrant colors of nectar 
flowers, tulip trees, and a variety of butterfly species 
to delight audiences of all ages. Look for the new 
Butterfly Nursery, where you can observe amazing 
transformations as caterpillars eat, molt, and form 
their delicate chrysalises. Inside the temperature- 
controlled emergence chamber, watch newly emerged 
adult butterflies gently try their wings. 



You will find the new Butterfly Pavilion near 
the Harriet K. Maxwell Desert Wildflower Trail. 
Imagine experiencing spring at the Garden, 
when a blanket of wildflowers leads 
to a magical butterfly sanctuary! 


Garden members will have early 
access to the new exhibit the week 
prior to the public opening. 


Special thanks to donors for support of this project, 
including APS Foundation, Diane Abe & Linda Heppe 
in memory of Bing & Mary Heppe, J.W. Kieckhefer 
Foundation, and Margaret T. Morris Foundation. 













Building the Horticulture Center 

A New Home for Plant Care and Conservation 

As of October 2016, foundations are poured, retaining walls are completed, 
and the installation of steel framework continues. Wonderful progress is being 
made every day on the Gardens new home base for plant care and conservation. 

The Garden’s education team is creating a lively behind-the-scenes tour that 
will be offered to guests when the Center opens this coming spring. In addition 
to early access to the new Butterfly Pavilion, from February 27-March 3, Garden 
members can also preview these special tours of the Horticulture Center. 

Special thanks to the Kemper and Ethel Marley Foundation and Barbara 
and Don Ottosenfor significant contributions supporting the construction 
of the new Horticulture Center. 



Reaching 
the Goal 

Gifts confirmed 
as of October 28, 2016 


. 

MILLION 


$16 million 


$1 

41 


2 


Special Preview Week for Members: February 27-March 3 

In advance of the Butterfly Pavilion and Horticulture Center openings 
for the general public on Saturday, March 4, Garden members have access 
to a special preview week. Plan ahead, take a day off, and take advantage 
of what is sure to be an enchanting experience. Watch for more information 
in January. 



In Honor ofArdie and Steve 
Evans, TSI Cabinet Chairs 


A Special Tribute 

Last spring, Nita and Phil Francis made a $150,000 
gift in support of The Saguaro Initiative. They surprised 
their good friends by making their contribution 
a tribute “in Honor of Ardie and Steve Evans - 
community leaders.” 


The Saguaro Initiative 
7 5 th Anniversary Cabinet 

Ardie and Steve Evans, Chairs 

Oonagh Boppart 

Lee Baumann Cohn 

Bennett Dorrance 

Harriet Ivey 

Jan Lewis 

Tom Lewis 

Bruce Macdonough 

Carolyn O’Malley 

Harry Papp 

Rose Papp 

Ken Schutz 

Marilyn Wolfe 
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I garden news 


New Partnership with Sentinel Plant Network 

Desert Botanical Garden has joined the Sentinel 
Plant Network, a partnership between the American 
Public Gardens Association (APGA) and the National 
Plant Diagnostic Network, which contributes to plant 
conservation by engaging public garden professionals, 
volunteers, and visitors in the early detection of serious 
plant pests and diseases. The Sentinel Plant Network 
was launched in 2011 with financial support from the 
USDA’s Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service. 

It currently includes more than 200 public gardens across 
North America. 

Recently, Tracy Rhodes, horticulturist, and Starr 
Urbatsch, agave/aloe collections manager, participated 
in the Sentinel Plant Network training for the Southwest 
Region at ABQ BioPark Botanic Garden in Albuquerque, 
NM. This event engaged approximately 50 front-line 
professionals from more than 20 public gardens in 
the region, including half a dozen diagnosticians from 
the region and representatives from the USDA’s Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service. Participants 
learned about the economic and environmental impact 
of serious plant pests and diseases, their threats in 
the Southwest, host plants affected, common signs 
and symptoms, and the best practices for monitoring 
and reporting. They also learned about the Network’s 
educational outreach materials and public-facing website, 
sentinelplantnetwork.org, as well as APGA’s Plant Heroes® 
youth education program. 




Planning Group from Mexico Visits 
Desert Botanical Garden 

On June 9, 2016, board members of the Rajaram Foundation 
from Ciudad Obregon, Sonora, Mexico, visited Desert Botanical 
Garden to learn more about its mission, history, and operation. 
The Rajaram Foundation is an environmental organization 
dedicated to preserving the southern portions of the Sonoran 
Desert in Sonora, Mexico. It was founded by Dr. Sanjaya 
Rajaram, a retired plant geneticist and winner of the 2014 
World Food Prize. One of the foundation’s projects is to develop 
a new botanical garden in Ciudad Obregon that will display 
and promote the appreciation of native plants among people 
living in the region. The visiting group was led by Dr. Rajaram 
and former Desert Botanical Garden employees German Pablos 
and Demitrius Vlachos. John Earle, son of former Garden 
Director W. Hubert Earle, also accompanied the group. 


The group was welcomed by Director of Research, Conservation 
and Collections, Dr. Joe McAuliffe, who gave an overview of the 
Garden’s history, mission, current operations, and management. 
After a group discussion of the purpose and need for the new 
botanical garden. Curator of Living Collections, Raul Puente, 
and Manager of Cactaceae, Scott McMahon, led a tour of the 
research facilities and the Desert Discovery Loop Trail. Finally, 
the group visited the Education Department, where Program 
Director of Volunteer Services, Nancy White, discussed the 
Garden’s outreach and volunteer programs. Given the shared 
goal of conservation of unique Sonoran Desert environments 
and plants, Desert Botanical Garden looks forward to continuing 
a working relationship with representatives of the Rajaram 
Foundation. 
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Agave 

saladoense 

Garden Volunteer names NEW agave 


What’s in a Name 

At the Volunteer Recognition event last April, the Volunteers 
in the Garden were invited to take part in a contest to name 
a new agave. The agave had been discovered in the Sierra Ancha 
Mountains above Cherry Creek, in southeastern Arizona, 
by Wendy Hodgson, curator of the herbarium/senior research 
botanist, and Andrew Salywon, PhD associate herbarium 
curator/research botanist. The naming contest was appropriately 
called the “Name Game,” and all entries had to be submitted 
by September 1,2016. 

Volunteers enthusiastically took up the challenge, with 61 very 
clever and creative names submitted. Some were funny, such 
as Ancho-Gonna-Name-Me-Agave. Some were serious, honoring 
Garden founders, scientists, staff, or volunteers. One name 
honored the logo of the Garden, Agave logomorphous. 

After much thought and deliberation, Hodgson and Salywon 
declared a three-way tie. They chose Agave saladoense submitted 
by Clif Sawyer, Helen Bootsma, and John Soper as the name for 
the new species of agave. 

They chose this name because Hodgson believes this agave 
was a pre-Columbian domesticate, meaning that it is a plant 
whose characters were selected for and cultivated many centuries 
ago by pre-Columbian farmers. She stated, “The Salado people 
lived in the area and probably farmed this agave. The name 
was chosen to honor them.” 



Contributing to the Circular Economy 

Dining at Gertrude’s restaurant is not only a delicious 
experience, but it also is a meaningful way to back the 
Garden’s commitment to a circular economy. Gertrude’s 
and the Garden agreed to work in partnership with 
Recycled City, a compost collection service that picks up 
food waste, composts it into nutrient-rich fertilizer, and 
then distributes it to customers throughout the Valley. 
From June 2015 to July 2016, Gertrude’s diverted 23,760 
pounds of food waste (11.88 tons) from a landfill. The 
composted matter was used at the Orchard Community 
Learning Center to grow vegetables, fruits, herbs, and 
flowers for the community. Recycled City now plans to 
transform food waste from Gertrude’s and the Patio Cafe 
into nutrient-rich soil for Spaces of Opportunity, 
a developing community food hub in south Phoenix. 

An initiative of The Saguaro Initiative, Spaces of 
Opportunity is a partnership with Vitalyst Health 
Foundation, the Roosevelt School District, and Cultivate 
South Phoenix. Its mission is to refashion the existing 
food system by aligning it to the needs, values, and 
cultural roots of residents. The closed loop concept 
will be realized when the vegetables grown at Spaces 
of Opportunity are purchased by Gertrude’s to create 
distinct dishes with a local flavor. 
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in appreciation 


THE SAGUARO INITIATIVE SRP Ken Schutz & Craig Thatcher 

Honor Roll of Supporters Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock Don & Marty Squire 



Kathy S Chuck Munson Prudential Financial 

Newman's Own Foundation Darra L. Rayndon S David Arrow 



$ 250,000 - $ 499,999 

Anonymous 
Anonymous Trustee 
APS Foundation 
Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 


The Steele Foundation 
Nancy Swanson 
Willard E. White 

$ 75,000 ■ $ 99,999 

Jeff & Lexine Hebets 
Marta Morando & Bill Moio 
Rose S Harry Papp 

$ 50,000 ■ $ 74,999 

Anonymous (2) 

Diane Abe & Linda Heppe 
In Memory of Bing & Mary Heppe 

Kate Baker 
Howards Joy Berlin 
ConnieS Jim Binns 
OonaghSJohn Boppart 
Barbaras Tom Hoffnagle 
Jane S Mai Jozoff 
JPMorgan Chase 
J. W. Kieckhefer Foundation 
MargotS Dennis Knight 


Anne Stupp 
PatS John Sullivan 
Robert S Shoshana Tancer 
Barbara B.Weisz 
DianaS Allan Winston 

$ 10,000 - $ 24,999 

Anonymous 

Tyler S Nancy Anderson 
Gerald Appell 
Arid Zone Trees 

Arizona Community Foundation 
SusanS Stephen Bansak 
Barbara S Craig Barrett 
Patricia Baynham 
Thomas S Shirley Bekey 
JeanS Barry Bingham 
LaurieS Drew Brown 
Barbara S Ron Bunnell 

Karen S Bill Clements 
In Memory of Dorothy 
& Eric Johnson 


Carolyn S Mark O'Malley 
Mary Kay S Bill Post 
Terry S Steve Roman 
The Ruddock Family 
Barbaras Ted Ryan 
John SallotS Randy Lovely 
Barbara Jane S Archer Shelton 
Jon A. S Marilyn G.Shomer 
Susan S Ron Telesko 

Jennifer Theobald 
In Memory of John 0. Theobald II 

Edgar Turcotte 

U.S. Bank 

RobbiSJim Urban 

BruceS Kathy Weber 

Maja Wessels S Charles Covington 

LiisaS William Wilder 

Helen B. WoodenS Family 

$ 5,000 - $ 9,999 

7033 First Avenue, LLC 
APS 


Ryan Companies US, Inc. 

Jennifer E. S Charles F. Sands 

MeileeSmythe 

Snell SWilmer L.L.P. 

SteveS Kathleen Taddie 
Susan Thornton 
Judith Tuck 
SteveS Missy Tufts 
UMBBank 

Versant Capital Management, Inc. 

The MelaniS Rob Walton Fund 
of the Walton Family 

Wells Fargo Private Bank 

Tina Wilson 
In Honor of Kathy Hill 

Jack Windle 

$ 1,000 - $ 4,999 

Anonymous (2) 

Debbie S Kenneth Abbott 
DianeS Paul Abe 
Kathy S Steven Ashby 


Lee S Mike Cohn Sally S Richard Lehmann Craig S Joy Clifford David Barnett Ken C. Behringer 


PeterS. Fine S Rebecca Ailes-Fine 
Freeport-McMoRan Foundation 
Garden Friend 

The Ottosen Family Foundation - 
Barbara S Don Ottosen 
Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust 
Carol S Randy Schilling 
The Virginia M. Ullman Foundation 
Janet E. S Rev. Dr. Walter F. Wieder 

$ 100,000 - $ 249,999 

Anonymous Trustee 
Stephen Bartlett S John Ness 
Carol S Larry Clemmensen 
DonnaS Bill Dehn 
CliffS Marilyn Douglas 

Nita S Phil Francis 
In Honor ofArdie & Steve Evans 

Dawn S Don Goldman 
Dr. William Huizingh 

Institute of Museum and 
Library Services 

Carole S Richard Kraemer 
Melissa S Ted Lagreid 
The Estate of Paul Lorah 
Tahnia S Jeffrey McKeever 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

Diane Roush 


Jeanette S Clay Leister 
Dana S Bruce E. Macdonough 
Margaret T. Morris Foundation 
MikeS Katie Mueller Family 
Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust 
Scott Schaefer 

In Honor of Sara, Taylor, Braeden 
and Abby Schaefer 
Roberts Shoshana Tancer 
Chip and Daryl Weil 

$ 25,000 ■ $ 49,999 

Anonymous 

American Airlines Community 
Foundation 
Patricia H. Auch 
Kitty Collins 

Kevin D. Cullens S James M. Laughlin 
Davison Benefits Group, Inc. 

BertS Betty Feingold 
Charles H.STenyR. Fisher 
The Flinn Foundation 

Hensley Beverage Company - 
Roberts Denise Delgado 

Harriet Ivey S Dr. Richard Brashear 

Jan Laufer 

Kathy Mendelson 

Sara SJ. L. Peter Morgan 

Mary Dell Pritzlaff 


Shelley M. Cohn S Mollie C. Trivers 
Pam Collie S Laurie McWeeney 
Kim ConnorS William Way 
JoEllen S Phil Doornbos 
Beverly S Paul Duzik 
Dirk Ellsworth S Bill Schmidt 
Amy Floods Larry West 
Gannett Foundation 
Barbara Gant 
Drs. DebbieS Mike Gilman 
Laura Grafman 

Mary Heiss S Harold Dorenbecher 
Peggy Herz S Phillip Smith 
Ken S Nancy Husband 
Arlyn Imberman 
In Honor of Ken Schutz 

Shelley S Bill Jacoby 
Larry S Marti Koehn 
Mari S Frank Koerner 
SueS Mark Landy 
David S Lori Larcher 
Barbara S Ron Lieberson 
MaryLynn Mack 

Kimberlie McCue S Michael Olson 
Kathleen McCullough 

Tammy McLeod 
In Honor of Wilma McLeod 

Paul S Adrienne Morell 
Susan S Mark Mulzet 


Judy SLarrie Bates 
Betty S Herb Bool 
Cohn Financial Group, LLC 
Geri S Mike DeMuro 
Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

Barbaras Charles Dunlap 
Bryce Faber 
First Solar, LLC 
Globe Corporation 
Kathleens John Graham 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Amy HillmanS Gerry Keim 
Hirtle Callaghan - Chief Investment 
Officers 

Carries Jon Hulburd 
Martha E. Hunter 
In Honor of Raymond R. Hunter 
Intel Corporation 
KTVK3TV 
Kutak Rock LLP 
Margie Lebold 
Meridian Bank 

Peggy Mullan S Kathy Berzins 
In Memory of Denny Phillips 
AdrienneS Paul Morell 
Northern Trust Charitable Trust 
ON Media 

MicheleS Robert Page 
Craig Pearson 


Charles S Rebecca Berry 
Regina S G. Peter Bidstrup 
BMO Harris Bank 
GenaS Harry Bonsall 
Gail Bradley 

Vivian S Marlon Buchholtz 
Charla Bucklin 
Bob Bulla 

Joy BuntS Linda Turley 
Mary Lee Cakos 
Choice Hotels International 
Foundation 
Dorothy Cholnoky 
Anne S Fred Christensen 
Carols John Clemency 
PatS Lou Comus 
Leslie Dashew S Jack Salisbury 
DeloitteS Touche LLP 
SusanS Roberts. Diamond 
Dooley Family Foundation 
Dorrance Family Foundation 
In Honor of Carolyn O’Malley 

DianneS Charles Dunn 
Phyllis S John R. Earle 
Barbara S Terry Fenzl 
Sara S Fred Ferguson 
SuzanneS Richard Fleming 
MarciaS Andrew Flynn 
JohnS Ginger Giovale 
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Angelas Jeffrey Glosser 

Danuta Glowczewski 

Golub Capital 

Mary EllenS Terry Gould 

ElaineS Dan Gruber 

Janies Hensley 

Helen L. Hollowed 

Marjorie Holman S Meredith Ingle 

Intel Corporation 

Lorelei Kaczmarski 

Herbert Kahn 

JoanS Lenny Kalmenson 

Brian KissingerS Todd McCandless 

Paula S Larry Kornegay 

MarkS Sue Landy 
In Honor of Dr. William Huizingh 

Joyces Randall Lert 
Les Longino, Jr. 

JanisS Dennis Lyon 
MaryS Richard Martuscelli 
Susan S Phillip Matos 
Janet MaurerS Marty Davis 
Cesar Mazier 

Larry McCallister S Mathew Vipond 
In Honor of Brian Kissinger 

Cathy S Steve McConnell 
DavidS Elaine McGinn 
Dr. and Mrs. John K. Meinert 
Christine S F. J. Mollring 

Monarch Council: 

Teniqua Broughton, Eve Bilotas, 
Cyndi Coon, Marion Donaldson, 
John Fisher, Sandra Keely, Jessica 
Lagreid, Jayson Matthews, Emily 
Mead, Jennifer Purcell, Scott 
Osteen, Laine Seaton 

Dedrie PolakofS Matt Cohen 
Suzanne Richards 
Gail S Steve Rineberg 
JanScheid 

Karen Scislowski S Robert Casey 
Susan E. Shattuck 
Mary AnnS Bill Sheely 
Patricia Simmons 
Susannah S Leslie Small 
CarolynS John Stuart 
Bitsy S George Susich 
Heidi Teets 
Bruce C.Thoeny 
D. Rae Turley 
Angela S Ken Udenze 
SharonS Donald J. Ulrich 
Tamsinn S Jon 0. Underwood 
Julie S David Van Denburgh 
Greg Walker 
Penny S Neil Warner 


Cindy S Michael Watts 

Nancy S Ed White 
In Honor of Nancy W. White 
(149 Donors) 

Robin S Stephen Woodworth 
In Memory of Hazel Hare 
OonaghSJohn Boppart 
Bob Bulla 

Marilyn S Cliff Douglas 
Ruth DuVal 

Barbara S Ron Lieberson 
Helen Mead 

Beverly S Richard Nason 
Ken SchutzS Craig Thatcher 
Jon S Marilyn Shomer 

In Memory of Dr. William 
Huizingh 

OonaghSJohn Boppart 
Rebecca Boyd 
Rich S Melanie Bridges 
Bob Bulla 

MaryS Tim Catellier 
Marilyn S Cliff Douglas 
Ruth DuVal 

Nancy S LeRoy Gaintner 
Marian S Marston Holben 
Cindie Hubiak 
Intel Corporation 
SueS Mark Landy 
Barbara S Ron Lieberson 
Betty S Dennis Mitchem 

This is a preliminary recognition list based 
on gifts and oral pledges received to date. 

We attempt to ensure the accuracy of Donor 
recognition, if you note an error or omission, 
please accept our apology and contact Darcy 
McGill at 480 480.8160. 

DESERT BOTANICAL 
GARDEN DONORS 
The Desert Botanical Garden is grateful 
to all 33,172 members and donors for 
their support. Acknowledged in this 
section are annual Curator’s Circle, 
Director’s Circle, President’s Circle 
and Founder’s Circle members and 
donors giving $2,500 or more over 
the year, from September 1,2015 
through August 31,2016. Included are 
memberships and unrestricted gifts to 
support the Garden’s annual operations. 

+Patrons Circle members, including 
Saguaro, Curator’s, Director’s, 
President's, and Founder's Circle 
contributors are identified with a +. 
* Monarch Council Leadership 
Members for 2015-16 are 
identified with a *. 



$ 25,000 ■ $ 49,999 

Anonymous 

Jacquie S Bennett Dorrance + 
William Huizingh 

$ 10,000 - $ 24,999 

Anonymous 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine S Peter Fine + 
Uta Behrens + 

Oonagh & John Boppart + 

Virginia Cave + 

Marilyn S H. Clifton Douglas + 

Mary Heiss S Harold Dorenbecher ■+ 
Amy Hillman & Gerry Keim + 

Jane & Malcolm Jozoff + 

Carole & Richard Kraemer + 

Jan &Tom Lewis + 

Vicki & Kent Logan + 

Julie Louis + 

Dana S Bruce Macdonough + 

Marta Morando & William Moio + 
Susan & Mark Mulzet + 

Kathleen Oswald 
Louise Solheim + 

Ann Stanton S Robert Haddock + 
Nancy Swanson + 

$ 5,000 - $ 9,999 

Anonymous 
Kate Baker + 

Connie& Jim Binns + 

Robert Bulla + 

Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber + 

Teny & Charles Fisher + 

Amy Flood & Larry West + 

Ursula & Stephan Gebert 
Sue & Michael Gregg + 

Cathy & Ronn Hart 
Lexine & Jeff Hebets + 

Peggy D. Herz & Philip E. Smith + 
Tom & Ruth Ann Hornaday + 

Carries Jon Hulburd + 

Harriet Ivey S Richard Brashear + 
SueS Mark Landy + 

CherylS John Lewis + 

Sharron S Delbert Lewis + 

Tom Lucas 

Tahnia S Jeffrey McKeever + 
AdrienneS Paul Morell + 

James Nafziger 
MaryS Matthew Palenica + 

Craig Pearson + 

Linda SJ. Russell Perlich 
TeresaS James Pipe + 


SuzanneS Peter Richards + 

Lois S John Rogers + 

Joyce Rolfes S Nancy Broerman + 
Scott Schaefer + 

MarilynS Jon Shomer + 

Ann Siner + 

Phyllis S Raymond Smith 
AnneStupp + 

Shoshana S Robert Tancer + 
Jeffrey Trevas S JR Trevas 
Barbara Weisz 
Barbaras Charlie Young + 

$ 2,500 ■ $ 4,999 

Anonymous (3) 

Diane S Paul Abe + 

Bryan Albue S Martha Bergener + 
Kathy S Steven Ashby 
Patricia Auch + 

JaneS Jason Barlow + 

Howards Joy Berlin + 

Nancy S Charles Brickman + 

Joy BuntS Linda Turley + 

Laura S Richard Burgis 
KarenS William Clements + 

Craig S Joy Clifford + 

Shelley Cohn S Mollie Trivers + 
Pamelas Dale Collie + 

Kitty Collins + 

Alice Dickey + 

Marion Donaldson + 

JoEllen S Philip Doornbos + 
Beverly S Paul Duzik + 

Phyllis S John Earle + 

Jo S John Flittie + 

Ursulas Ram Gangadean + 

Danuta Glowczewski S 
Catherine Glowczewski 

Barbara S Ken Hand S 
Kimberly Hand 

Vicki S Ken Hartzler 
Anne Hauert 
Mary Ellen S Gates Hawn 
Martha S Charles Henderson + 
Arlyn lmberman + 

FayeS James Kitchel 
MargotS Dennis Knight + 

Melissa S Ted Lagreid + 

Karen LeDonne S David Berk + 
Sally S Richard Lehmann + 
SusanS Philip Matos + 

Kathleen McCullough + 

Tammy McLeod S John Hamilton h 
S araSJ. L. Peter Morgan + 


Kathy S Chuck Munson + 

Kim NikolaevS Tom Bollinger 
CarolynS Mark O'Malley + 

Julie PaceS David SeldenS 
Glenda Pace + 

Michele S Robert Page + 

Gail S James Radley 
Kimberly S Anthony Rao + 

Pamela S K. Deane Reade 
Diane Roush + 

Jennifers Charles Sands + 

Carols Randy Schilling + 

Maren Showkeir 
Betty Lou Summers + 

Susan S Ronald Telesko + 

Jennifer Theobald + 

The Warner Family 
Kathleens Bruce Weber + 

Sarah S Ethan Wessel + 

SONORAN CIRCLE 
The Desert Botanical Garden is 
honored to acknowledge the following 
individuals who have included the 
Garden in their estate plans as of 
August 31,2016. 

*Those whose gifts have been realized. 

Anonymous (63) 

Diane Abe 
Susan E. Ahearn 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine S Peter S. Fine 
Gail SJohn Allan 
Mary Jo S Gene Almendinger 
Donna G. S Mason E. Anderson 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Rev. Talitha J. Arnold 
Patricia Auch 
Billie Jane Baguley* 

Kate Baker 
Judy S Web Baker 
KateS Greg Bakkum 
Valerie Banks 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr* 

David Barnett 
Steve Bartlett SJohn Ness 
Judy S Larrie Bates 
Robert A. Beane 
Patricia Beauvais Trust* 

ShirleyS Thomas Bekey 
Sandra S Ralph Benell 
MyrnaS Charles Berger 
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Jean M. Besich 
Gail Bliss 
Marty Blood 
Oonagh&John Boppart 
Mr. and Mrs. Greg Bowers 
Nancy Broerman & Joyce Rolfes 
Virginia L. Buchanan* 

Dr. Joy C. Bunt 
Rebecca Lynne Burnham 
Jane Burtnett 
Barbara Busse* 

Spiro Cakos Trust* 

Vera A. Carpenter Trust* 

Virginia G. Cave 
Joy & Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Shelley Cohn & Mollie C. Trivers 
Patricia Wentworth Comus & Louis 
F. Comus, Jr. 

Pamela Cooper & Margaret Wilson 
Harry R. Courtright 
Carol & Richard Crane 

Kevin D. Cullens & James 
M. Laughlin 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette & Dean DeAngelis 
Diana Decker 
Bill & Donna Dehn 
Patricia Dickerman* 

Rachel K. Dirkse Trust 
Liscum Diven* 

Heather & Richard Dohrwardt 
Marilyn & H. Clifton Douglas 
John L. & M. Kathryn Duffy 
MarionS Jim Durham 
Ruth & Merlin DuVal 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Lucille B. Earle* 

Ardie & Steve Evans 
Barton Faber & Elizabeth Byrnes 
Alice Feffer* 

Diana & Mark Feldman 
Mary Ferro 

Virginia & Ernest Ferry* 

Corleah S. Fiery* 

Sylvia E. Forte* 

Kelcey Fry 
Marty Furbee* 

Donald Gelfand & Katharine 
Messenger 

Drs. Deborah & Michael Gilman 
Rose & Harvey Goertz* 

Dawn & Donald Goldman 


Susan & Richard Goldsmith 
Doris & Mark Greene 
Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr* 

Jay & Rojon Hasker 
Lexine&Jeff Hebets 
Mary Heiss & Harold Dorenbecher 
Frank Hennessey* 

Florence L. Hinshaw* 

Barbaras Tom Hoffnagle 
Larry S Marti Koehn 
DeAnne S Mike Holt 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh* 

Nancy S Ken Husband 
Dorothy D. S James L. Jones* 

Wilson Jones, Jr. S Richard 
Sourant 

Jane Jozoff 
Cheryl E. Kantor* 

Melissa A. Kemp 
Raymond W. Kemp 
Margaret Kirkpatrick* 

Mari S Frank Koerner 
Debra Korobkin* 

Virginia Korte 
Florence Arlene Kriz Trust* 

Arthur N. Krein 
TheKulow Family Trust 
Madge Kunkel 
Dr. Marta Labus 
Jan Laufer 
Carolyn M. Lazar 
Margie Lebold 

Clayton M. S Jeanette H. Leister, Jr. 
Kent D. Levine 

Dorothy Lincoln-Smith S Harvey 
Smith 

Ann S Michael Linnett 
Fran S Dale Linowski 
Beth Lockridge 
Annelise Loeser* 

Beth Meyer Lohse S Rolf Lohse 
Estelle S Paul Lorah* 

ShirleyS Douglas Lowe 
Jonathan Marshall* 

Mildred F. May* 

Sallie L. McCutcheon 
Kathleen McKenzie 
Scott B. McMahon 
Patricia A. S John K. Meinert 
Kathy Mendelson 
Betty S Denny Mitchem 


Marta L. Morando 
SaraSJ.L. Peter Morgan 
Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy S Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Marcia D. S Richard W. Nadolny 
Sherry New 
Susan D. Noack 
Carolyn S Mark O’Malley 
DebbieS Benedict Ornburn 
Opal Oyaas* 

Karen S David Paldan 
MaryS Matthew Palenica 
Rosellen S Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott* 

Darra Rayndon 
Doris Redlin 

Nancy S Robert H. Rheinlander* 

David J. Ritchie 

James K. Roche 

Delia Guadalupe Rodriguez 

Mary Romero & Eric Margolis 

Jo Rose & Cynthia A. Rose 

Diane G. Roush 

Wallis Rae Rozga 

C. Bryan Ruth & Susan K. 

DeSimone 
Leontine Sassell* 

Gregory J. Scaven Family 
Scott T. Schaefer 
Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Ken Schutz 
Geri Ann Sefton 
Susan E. Shattuck 
Don Shaw 

Barbara Jane & Archer Shelton 

Jon A. & Marilyn G.Shomer 

Gene Skutack 

Favour H. Slater 

Glenda Springer 

Ann Stanton 

Janet & Jeri Stiles 

Carolyn Stout 

Tish & Barry Stuecker 

Anne C. Stupp 

DanSuhr 

Nancy Swanson 


Marilyn Swoboda 
Nikolaus Tendler 
Jennifer Theobald 
Bruce C. Thoeny 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
Michael J. Tucker 
Carol & Bob Tulk 
Ethel Twitchell* 

H.W. VanLoo* 

Irene H. Vasquez 
John H. Weber 
Kathleen & Bruce Weber 
Gertrude Webster* 

Betty B. Weinert* 

Virginia A. Weise 
Kathryn R. Welch 

Maja Wessels & Charles Covington 
Willard E. White 

Janet E. & Rev. Dr. Walter F. Wieder 

Douglas D. & Carol L. Wilkey 

Jack Windle 

Marilyn Wolfe 

Gary R. Wolkovits 

Helen B. Wooden* 

Eugenia I. Wright* 

Karen Wyndelts 
Sandra Ochterbeck 
Sylvia D. Yoder 

DESERT COUNCIL 
An alliance between the Desert 
Botanical Garden and the business 
community. Acknowledged in this 
section are annual members at the 
Palo Brea, Palo Verde, Mesquite, and 
Ironwood levels, as well as corporate 
and foundation donors giving $2,500 
or more over the quarter, from 
June 1 through August 31,2016. 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

APS-Arizona Public Service 
The Arizona Republic 

Blue Cross® Blue Shield® of 
Arizona 

Green Street Communities, Inc. 

JPMorgan Chase 

Media Buying Services, Inc. 

ON Media 
SRP 

SRP EarthWise Energy 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

American Airlines 
Bartlett Tree Experts 
The Boeing Company 


Chase Private Client 
Chipotle Mexican Grill 
Clear Channel Outdoor 
Cohn Financial Group, LLC 
Cox Cable 

Fabulous Food Fine Caterings 
Events 

First Solar, LLC 
Gertrude’s 

Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
KPNX-TV 

KTVK3TV | azfamily.com 
Northern Trust, N.A. 

Phoenix Home & Garden Magazine 
Pour Masters Bar Service 
ps:studios 

Santa Barbara Catering Company 
Susich Design Company 
U.S. Bank 
Wells Fargo 

Mesquite ($5,000+) 

Arid Zone Trees 
Arizona Taste Catering, Inc. 
Aventura Catering 
Avnet, Inc. 

Clean Air Cab 
Creative Hands Cuisine 
Discount Tire Co., Inc. 

DMB Associates, Inc. 
Freeport-McMoRan Foundation 

Hyatt Regency Phoenix at 
Civic Plaza 

Intel Corporation 

Lamar Advertising 

M Catering by Michael’s 

MicroAge, LLC 

My Sister’s Closet 

Ryley, Carlock & Applewhite, P.C. 

Snell & Wilmer L.L.P. 

Sunstate Equipment Co., LLC 

Venue Builders: Kitchell Perez 
Genova Detwiler 

Wiseman and Gale Interiors 

Ironwood ($2,500+) 

Atlasta Catering Service, Inc. 
Bentley Gallery 
BMO Harris Bank 
Bruce Brown Catering 
Classic Party Rentals 

Costello Childs Contemporary 
Gallery 

Creations in Cuisine Catering 
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Deloitte & Touche, LLP 
Environmental Fund for Arizona 
FirstBank 

Fresh from the Kitchen 
Integrity Commercial Cleaning, LLC 
Kutak Rock, LLP 
mybody, lie 

Phoenix Suns Charities 
Sound Lighting FX, Inc. 

FOUNDATION/GOVERNMENT/ 
SOCIETY GIFTS 

Arizona Community Foundation 
Can-Do Now Foundation 
The Ferry Family Foundation 
Phoenix Office of Arts and Culture 
U.S. Bank Foundation 

HONOR & MEMORIAL GIFTS 
Tribute contributions are used to 
provide for the Desert Botanical 
Garden’s horticulture, education, and 
research programs. Gifts may also 
be recognized in the Garden. For 
more information, please call Kelsey 
Wolf-Donnay at 480 481.8147. These 
contributions have been received 
from June 1,2016 through August 
31,2016. 


Honor Gifts: 

In Honor of Esther Battock 

Beth Shapiro 

In Honor of Baxter 

SaramaeTeich 

In Honor of Paula Crawford 

Gina Gral 

In Honor of Jason 
Cole Kostrivas 
Lauren Gorman 
In Honor of Bruce 
Macdonough 
Michelle Ganeles 
In Honor of Amelia Mazza 
Lauren Gorman and all of us 
at Scottsdale Center 
In Honor of Tammy McLeod 
Amber Chesborough 
In Honor of Rachel Rose 
Lauren Gorman 
In Honor of Marcos Voss 
Gina Gral 

Memorial Gifts: 

In Memory of R. Douglas 
Adams & Barbara G. 

Adams 

Karen Adams 

In Memory of Joan Compton 

Diane Barker 
Linda Compton 
Carol & Paul Gerlach 
Sandy & Larry Golden 


Carol Hollis 

Jacqueline& Richard Jacob 
Donna Masiak 
Nancy White 

Dolores & Glen Woodward 

In Memory of Sandra Crosley 

Ray, Myrna, Karen, John & 
Marilyn Matthews 

In Memory of Mary 
Louise Dirks 

Herman Dirks 
Gwendolyn Edwards 
Veronika & Oscar Garcia 
Patricia & Michael Harte 
Thelma Henson 
Richard Marley 
Jean & Louis Romain 
Richard Savagian 
In Memory of Cathy Engle 
Margo Portillo 

In Memory of William Gilgour 

Stephen Nehring 
John Winkels 

In Memory of Christine 
Hewitt 

Aon Risk Solutions 
Stella & Lou Torres 

In Memory of Inge Jorgensen 
Candace Boyle 
In Memory of Danielle 
Grace Rose 

Bill, Paula, Lincoln, Lindsay, 
Kevin, Caine, & Holt 


In Memory of Favour Slater 
Josephine Heslep 
Jan Podlesny 
In Memory of Timmy 
Trevas, Tortoise 
JR & Jeffrey Trevas 
In Memory of Bill V. Wilson 
Paula Crawford 


ANNUAL APPEALS 
DONATION GIFTS 

Listed below are donors who have 
made valued gifts of $200+ from 
June 1 through August 31,2016. 

Anonymous 

Martha& Thomas Churchill 
Dorothy Lincoln-Smith 
Irene Metz 

IN-KIND GIFTS 

Listed below are donors who have 
made valued gifts of $200+ from 
June 1 through August 31,2016. 

DianaS Clark Benson 
Sonya Dulany 
Gretchen FreemanS Alan 
Silverman 

Michele Gibney S Vickie Martel 
Google for Nonprofits 
Green Street Communities, Inc. 
IKEA 

Kathy Weber Creative 
Matt Manning 
Tery Tennant 

We attempt to ensure the accuracy 
of our donor's names. If you note an 
error or omission, please contact 
Angelica McNamara at 480 421.9977. 
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JoanS Jim Rikansrud 
MarleneS Ben Sohn 
Jean Sullivan 
Verlin White 
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The Desert Botanical Garden Mission 

The Garden’s commitment to the community is to 
advance excellence in education, research, exhibition, 
and conservation of desert plants of the world with 
emphasis on the Southwestern United States. We will 
ensure that the Garden is always a compelling attraction 
that brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 


FREE WI-FI is available in five locations within 
the Desert Botanical Garden: the area in front 
of Admissions, Ottosen Entry Garden, Boppart 
Courtyard, the Center for Desert Living Trail, 
WiFi Zone and UllmanTerrace. 


City of Phoenix 

C1II lit Of MB AVU l jin 
Partial funding provided by the Phoenix Office of Arts and Culture 
through appropriations from the Phoenix City Council. 
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Experience our Special Southwest Holiday Tradition 

Come see the Garden aglow for 21 magical evenings with more 
than 8,000 hand-lit luminaria bags, thousands of white twinkle 
lights and the sights and sounds of nine unique entertainment 
ensembles, including the return of the electrifying trio, Simply Three. 
Enjoy dinner at the Garden and then stroll each path with a warm 
cup of cider or cocoa, or a glass of wine. The elegance and beauty 
of the Garden during this season is a reminder of what the holidays 
are all about. 

DATES / HOURS 
Members Only: December 2 - 4 

General Public: Nov. 25 - 26, Dec. 9 - 11, 16 - 18, 20 - 23, 26 - 31 
Hours: 5:30 - 9:30 p.m. 

TICKET PRICES 

Members: Adults $25, Children $10 (3-12). 

Children under 3 are admitted free. 

General Public: Adults $30, Children $12.50 (3-12). 

Children under 3 are admitted free. 

TO PURCHASE TICKETS 

• Order online at dbg.org/luminaria 

• Call 480 941.1225 (9 a.m. - 5 p.m., daily). 

• Visit the Admissions Box Office (8 a.m. - 8 p.m. daily). 

For 25 or more tickets, call 480 481.8104. Group discount will apply. 

Ask about private rental options. 

.... msm&sm 

Sponsored in part by: American Alrimes ^ Entertainment sponsored by: MIFEarthWise™ 







